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‘THE ICONS 


Far fade the gods, like cloud by cloud pursued; 
Obstructive towers decree our nether night. 

O Service Stations, lo, the multitude 

Bowed worshipful beneath your moons of light! 





The Roaring Boys 


E are thinking chiefly of the Elizabethans 


and the earlier balladists, of the days 
when poetry meant gusto, when there 
was not only rhythm but stressed and enforced 


rhythm, when went to a tune and 

ballad rank like Looking 
about us today one of the few modern followers of 
can think of is Vachel Lind- 
can think of 


lyric really 
a broadsword on a shield. 


such technique that we 
say. In England, since Kipling, we 
several; Sir Henry Newbolt, for one; our friend, 
Mr. Chesterton, and fis friend, Mr. Belloc 
by no means the least, as we shall presently prove. 
Such singing seems to go somehow with the military 
temper, and though it would be 
that Mr. Kipling and Mr. Belloc could ever meet on 
nevertheless both these gentlemen 


ridiculous to state 


common ground, 
possess the military temper in a marked degree, prob- 
ably too much so for their own good. 

In the Elizabethan 
martial exploits were a matter of course, such sing- 
God knows that we are not advocating 


world, where fighting and 
ing thrived, 
a return to the constant hand-to-hand warfare that 
even if such a return were possible. 
to modern War- 
admir- 


then went on, 
Probably it would be far preferable 
fare as civilization has waged it, a far less 
more mechanical, and scientifically deadly 
affair. And it 
stress and strike 
against Labor like the old barons 
The ordinary citizen facing a coal 
to enhearten his heip- 


ible, 
would be preferable, in times of 
to see Capital armed cap-d-pie sally 
forth from their 
castles. shortage 
would, at least, get a spectacle 
less need. If war-songs on the part of the Strikers 
and on the side of the 


and pikes clashed beneath the EI 


Owners went up in_ the 
streets, , that hand- 
to-hand and hearty conflict might, just possibly, bet- 
both sides retreat into in- 


ter a situation where now 


trenched .misunderstandings and bargain across a 
table for compromises that seem never really to set- 
But perhaps we are getting too blood- 


knowledge, such as 


tle anything. 
curdling, and, 
generally 


t 


anyway, our 


is, is pretty confined to literature ial 


than to industrial disputes. 





weed 


You need net be a militarist to enjoy the roaring 
Sir Henry Newbolt, 
he is not exactly a roaring 


boys as we have termed them. 
we suppose is a militarist; 
boy in the Elizabethan sense, certainly; but his poems 
of valor usually depict valor against odds, which is 
the soul of poetry. Take his song of the great retreat 
written during the late War, a poem that sprang out 
of an actual occurrence, where a straggling lot of 
soldiers, dead for sleep, were roused from exhaustion 
by’ a big dragoon’s chancing upon a child’s toy fife 
and drum and rallying the cohorts thereby: 


Cheerly goes the dark road, cheerly goes the night, 
Cheerly goes the blood to keep the beat: 

Half a thousand dead men marching on to fight 
With a little penny drum to lift their feet. 

Rubadub! Rubadub! Wake and take the road again, 
Wheedle-deedle-deedle-dee, Come, boys, come! 


You that mean to fight it out, wake and take your load 
again, 
Fall in! Fall in! Follow the fife and drum! 


Newbolt has a remarkable command of march- 
ing measures, of stirring measures, for the rhythins 
of the march touch the deepest springs in men’s souls, 
for better or for worse. In time of War the mili- 
tary band has for many a fearful fascination; the 
swing of the skirling music plays havoc with in- 
telligence. In the drab routine, in the daily round, 
all men are waiting and yearning to be roused, 

be lifted out of themselves. ‘Thus also in the dear 
dead days in the United States—it is not permissible 
te say more——men used to take to drink. But never 
a man has drunk who did not next wish to sing, and, 
granted that he did not run to the melancholic, as 
wanted a roaring song. The Eliza- 
constantly drank and constantly 
It was in 


some do, he 
bethans, of course, 
delivered themselves of roaring songs. 
their blood. 

Mr. Chesterton is Elizabethan. Can 
you not hear some swashbuckler of the old Mermaid 


tankard in hand, 


a strayed 


rising, to bellow sonorously: 
For he heard drums groaning and he heard guns jar, 
(Don John of Au going to the war.) 
Sudden and still—hurrah! 
Bolt from Iberia! 
Don John of Austria 
Alcalar. 


stria is 


Is gone by 


“Lepanto” 

He tells 
But ‘‘bad 
verse; and 


In a very similar spirit to the famous 
is Hilaire Belloc’s ballad of Val-Es-Dunes. 
us that the verse is “ 
““makes 


grossly unhistorical.” 


history,” he adds, vood vice- 


‘ A ; 3 : 
versa. We cannot but agree with him as we listen: 
Press inward, inward, Normandy; 
Press inward, Cleres and Vaux; 
Press inward, Mons and Valery; 
Press inward, Yvetot! 


Stand hard the men of the Beechen Ford 
(Oh! William of Falaise, my lord!) 


Battle is a net and a line is a cord, 

Jattle is a wrestler’s throw. 

The middle holding as the wings made good, 
The far wings closing as the centre stood. 
Zattle is a mist and battle is a wood, 

And battle is won so. 


A little before that, he has a fine surging verse: 
As the broad ships out of Barbary 

Came driving from the large, 

With yards 
And tumbling down their 


The hurrahing of the 


£ 


a-bend and courses free, 
id s a-le¢ ; 


exultant 


ea, 
So drave they to the charge. 
3ut the harsh raven of the Old Gods 


Was on the rank 


ea-marge., 


Perhaps, in another sense, the harsh raven of the 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Novels and Travels 
By Heten McAFEE 

I’ the end of one of her sagacious essays ad- 
dressed to the “Common Reader,” Virginia 
Woolf indulges in a speculation upon the 
probability that longer life with wider advantages 
of travel would have enlarged and refined the art of 
Jane Austen. It is a reasonable speculation. Yet 
the Common Reader may be after en- 
joying the quickened impulse that a criticism of Mrs. 
Woolf’s causes, he sets a query against it. Life is, 
of course, the supreme educator and length of life 
will presumably yield something by which a novelist 
may benefit, other things (including vital energy ) 
being equal,—but do we not nowadays overestimate 

the advantages of travel? 

Is travel, in our modern 
novelist? Does running about the 
tighten his grasp of materials and extend the reach 
of his imagination? There 
highly-beneficial to men in some of the professions 
philosophers, for example. From Plato to San- 
tayana, great explorers of the realms of thought have 
brought home from their voyages intelligence as im- 
portant to the race 
a new route to the Indies. 
lands whet the edge of general 
of diverge nt ci\ 


pardoned if, 


sense, good for the 


world help to 


is no doubt but it 


<i 
} 
if 


Am« ric a or 


For the sights and sounds 


as the discovery of 


of strange | observa- 
tion. The contrasts, too, vilizations 
assist the process of classification, and stimulate th 
endeavor to find behind the multifarious forms the 
all-embracing pattern. For similar 
is advantageous to a journalist. 

jommnaleet aman must, like Mr. 
“news of nations in his talk.” 


reasons, travel 
‘To be a complet 
Robinson’s Flam- 


And it 


should a first-hand news, reported from a first-hand 


monde, have 


exploration. 

3ut writing fiction is a very different busine 
from constructing philosophical systems or recording 
current events, and requires a very different prepara 
tion. The habit of generalizing, promoted by travel, 
for others, is of little direct 
and may, if he is not wary, 
taking the term 


essential as it may be 
avail to the 
subvert his performance. I am 


novelist, 
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novelist in the modern meaning. ‘There are, of 
course, plenty of picaresque story-tellers, from 
Heliodorus to Masefield, who have made free use of 
travels—preferably travels in strange and perilous 
places—in order to multiply almost endlessly the 
complications of plot, and to add to other terrors the 
terror of the unfamiliar. But after all, the pic- 
aresque writers, ancient and contemporary, have ex- 
ploited adventure at the ends of the earth in merely 
a formal.and perfunctory way—one country Is as 
good as another for them if it provides sufficient 
dangers to test the courage of the hero and sufficient 
temptations to the constancy of his lady love. Little, 
foreign experience was required for “Moll 
In less degree, the 


if any, 
or “Simplicissimus.” 
remarked of the roving novels of 
recently, of Mr. Lewis’s “Man- 
In such cases, the author starts with char- 


ame might be 


i, more 


icters from his own world and only moves them 
about from place to place in order to show them 
»f strange or perplexing circumstances 


in variety 


group of people from one 
His in- 


as he might transport a 
rt of London to another unknown part. 


tention is far from the mood of the _ philosophic 


tr: ler who concentrates on the strange scenes and 
psvchology for themselves. 
[he true novelist gains nothing by going abroad 


to seek the Ding an sich, the unifying principle 2t 
| His affair is with the in- 


the back of the universe. 


dividual rather than with mankind. And when on 

members what a complicated business it is to get 

to know any individual to the centre of his being 
rtist must know his subje ce it is easy to 

in > Of Success are far greater at hom 

id \ Madame Bovary, or Prince An 
! mo likely to be of the novelist’s 
! 1 of his own neighborhood, than a for- 

of whose stops have to be learned 
uncertainly from the beginning, N 
hoy ot t poles id the creative artist 
his chosen task. His is an intensive rather than ar 
\ n iventu! 

] y the intensity in the novels of Jane 
\usten, keeping them as fresh and alive today as 
th ‘ when they were written over a century 
pla tl iuthor with the great figure 
1 fiction. I for one do not think “Emma” or “Pride 
ind’ Prejudice” would have been improved by a trip 


arouns the world, or a visit to America. 


Merely because traveling cannot be relied upon 


it best to aid a novelist in solving the primary prob- 
lems of his craft, and may at worst confound him, 
silly to conclude that he should always 


the 


it would be 


stay at home. Robert Burton advises melan- 


choliac “to lie in divers Inns, to be drawn into sev- 
‘ral companies—sometimes to live in the City, some- 
times in the Country,” for “peregrination,” he says, 
“charms our senses with such unspeakable and sweet 


that some count him unhappy that never 


et 
variety, 
} 
“| 


traveled, a kind of prisoner, and pity his case, that 
from his cradle to his old age beholds the same still; 
still, still the same, the same.” ‘This is sound 
counsel for the cheerful as well as the morbid, and 


certainly the creative artist, who must be prepared 
for immense drains on his energy and for prolonged 
ntration, can ill afford to do entirely without 
the diversion of changes in scenes and people. At 
times he needs the stimulus to observation and feeling 
of a removal from the country to the city, and back 


ruin from the city to the country. At times he 


needs to lie at divers inns and mix in various com- 
is he needs other forms of refreshment. But 
mean that he has anything to gain 
frequent 


Panes ¢ 


this does not 
directly or professionally by extensive or 


sizht-seeinge “tours.” His business is to stay home 


1 


‘ast lone enough to see the world of his com- 
Nor will he be likely to fee] the urge to 
peripheral If Jane 
\usten ever felt anything like the modern WW ander- 
ust or ever thought of herself as a pitiable “‘pris- 


it 
munity, 
activitics as much as most men. 


mer’? at Steventon or Chawton, there is no hint ot 
in her letters. Indeed, her letters, like her novels, 
are alive with an exhibilaration of movement, how- 


ever circumscribed. ‘They radiate a fresh sense of 
familiar things, a sense no doubt heightened at times 
by her infrequent peregrinations, though she went 
no farther afield than Bath or Lyme Regis, Guild- 
ford or London. 

With the present prejudice in favor of moving 
tbout the world, it is difficult for 


feel that a man can scarcely know his own country, 


a modern not to 


his own people, until he has seen them from the 
cross the border. But this is prob- 
wishful thinking that we 


from 


outside, 


of those cases of 


ibly on 


hear about. Could one not, for example, throw 
away all the books that have ever been printed about 
the tight little island, save the works of Shakespeare, 
Fielding, and Jane Austen, and still obtain from 
print a shrewd idea of its inhabitants? And yet two 
of these writers (so far as we know) never went out 
of England, and the third only left it to die, after 
his work was done. All of them, we are led to 
believe, enjoyed moving abcut England to a limited 
extent—especially they enjoyed going from the coun- 
try to the city and from the city to the country 
again; but they did not stray far from their native 
scene, and they never abandoned it altogether to be- 
come footloose after the fashion of today. They 
saw the world in England. 

All this is not to contend that a born novelist is 
necessarily injured by foreign travels, or that they 
may not be made to serve certain ends in fiction 
though not a primary end in themselves. Mrs. 
Woolf has gone abroad in “The Voyage Out”— 
though what she brought back was largely what she 
embarked with, for she was dealing with English 
people—and, by general consent, this was not so rich 
a cargo as she captured in “Mrs, Dalloway,” a book 
that was held within the compass of the sound waves 
of Big Ben. More recently she has conveyed a small 
company to the Hebrides, but they were summer 
visitors from her own London world. Not that 
their being Londoners, or even English, is the thing 
that matters for literature any more than the thing 
that matters about Moliére’s characters is their being 
French. What is essential for the international re- 
public of letters in any case is merely that an author 
shall write whom he 
knows well enough to make them fundamentally, 
Of late we have had too much ex- 


choose to about individuals 
broadly human. 
ploitation in fiction of fortuitous idiosyncrasies, of 
superficially picturesque details—the kind of details 
that assume an exaggerated importance in the eyes 
of the traveler because he does not know what lies 
beneath. And we have had too little of th 
lying humanity, 


unde r= 


But neither great novelists nor small may with 


impunity be forever on the move. ‘To create an 
ambient, a writer must know it intimately 

in the momentary flash of the observant journalist, 
hut over a stretch of time. Some critics insist that 
he must have grown up with it, must have got it 
into his system, to be able to reproduce it. The 
novelist is not concerned with totality of life in it- 
self. That is the philosopher’s business, He is con- 
cerned rather with totality of life in a handful of 
Whatever specific 
existence he may choose to depict he must have seen 


-not only 


individuals, manifestations of 
with some degree of continuity. 

The restlessness of the twentieth century is all 
against this continuity, this true inwardness of ap- 
prehension, and the results for literature are daily 
Fiction is drifting, as we say, 
journalism, Within the last decade a score of young 
writers have produced, each publishing season, a 
eries of vivid sketches of shifting scenes, brilliantly 
done in certain cases; but they may be expected to 
have a temporary existence only, because they have 
no organic truth and no roots in anything beneath 
You feel that these au- 
thors have worked up their “copy,” that they are 
instructing you as they have lately instructed them- 
elves in stuff that they have had neither leisure nor 
power to make properly their own. It is not in- 
formation that is lacking in these books—they are 
well-informed both in background and psychology. 
But the profound knowledge of the soil and of the 
figures that spring from it and return to it as men 
and women—the sort of knowledge that is to be 
found in the great nineteenth-century Russians—is 
not there. It may be added that the most effective 
of these recent impressionist or expressionist records 
are those that have dealt with the least stable scenes 
nd the most rootless people, such, for example, as 
the modern nomads of “Manhattan ‘Transfer.” 
Yet, with all the adroitness of its technique, the 
materials of “Manhattan Transfer” offer far less 
promise for fiction than do the materials of “The 
Time of Man” or “Black April.” 

A number of young novelists have also made con- 
spicuously fine starts, but have been unable to carry 
them through. They give evidence of having 
touched life, and touched it to some purpose, but 
only as a tangent to its total circumference. ‘They 
have had their moment of insight into some life his- 
tory, but they have not watched it come full circle. 
I am not here thinking of the inadequacy of what 
‘endings” of these novels—for the last 


evident. into 


the mode of the moment. 


we call the ‘ 


five pages of a piece of fiction are, after all, no 
more and no less important than any other five—but 
rather of the quality of roundedness, of wholeness, 
to be found in “The Mayor of Casterbridge”—a 
quality that dominates the performance from the 


first page to the last. The artist must have lived a 
complete personal cycle with those people and in that 
scene to have given them so complete a realization. 
Such things cannot be done with the modern habit 
of constantly changing base. 

Moving about the world overdevelops, too, an in- 
terest in manners and customs, social or intellectual 
—the mores. And many contemporary novels are 
preoccupied with this interest. ‘They give so much 
space to man’s conventions of thought and action, 
in this part of the civilized world or that, that man 
himself is in danger of being crowded out. Rest- 
less travel makes us all overcurious of the trappings 
of life and too careless of the reality. Few would 
wish to see the novelists held prisoners, condemned 
forever to behold “the same still; still, still the 
same.” But one cannot help thinking that the pres- 
ent work of some very able writers suffers from too 
much drifting—too much aimless living around. 
The gifted novelist who cannot afford an annual 
pilgrimage to Paris may comfort himself with the 
thought that he may still stay at home and write a 


great novel, 





Art and the Absolute 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. By 

A. CLurron-Brock. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 1926. $2. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 
T would not be for the Saturday Review of 
Literature to say whether its leading article on 
the average is better or worse than that of the 
London Times Literary Supplement. ‘The front 
page of the Review is perhaps more varied, alert, 
and contemporary; of the Supplement more uni- 
forin, leisurely, and contemplative. But a Review 
reviewer may be allowed to advise its readers not 
to miss the leading article of the Supplement, and 
even to remark that on both pages is usually to be 
found the quality of direct reaction, of judgment 
not derived from formulas. The Supplement ar- 
ticles are anonymous, but every now and then a 
volume of essays appears and one learns that Mr. 
De Selincourt, or Mr. Clutton-Brock, or the like, 

is, or was, among the writers unidentified. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock however has a formula or 
test developed in the essay on “Pure Literature” 
and emerging here and there in other essays, name- 
ly, the relation of a work of art to what he—not 
too happily—calls “the absolute.” Something of 
eternity slips into the work of great artists at their 
greatest moments. “The world with all its indif- 
ference to art, yet does value these moments—rare 
moments of transcendent being—and preserves with 
a religious awe the works in which they occur. 
This largeness and universal application are in the 
sound no less than the sense; it is a tune which, 
when we hear it, we recognize as made by the spirit 
of man.” We are impatient with an able, learned, 
and rational writer like Macaulay “because he seems 
to lack a sense of the absolute and the passicn for it, 
to be content with a provisional and conditional uni- 
verse. So the criticism of art, and particularly of 
literature, should always finally be concerned with 
this passion and should judge all works of art, both 
matter and manner, by their concern with it.” 

As something seen this is something genuinely 
seen, but when it comes to making it an invariable 
test, to “judging all works of art” by it, we pass 
suddenly from vision to dogma. ‘The vision is none 
the worse for its mysticism, but the dogma con- 
demns to the caste of the unsatisfactory all litera- 
ture which does not attain that mystical relation. 
A touchstone or formulated doctrine of esthetics 
may be useful as a staff but bad as a crutch. It 
may help one to clarify and express, but if it is mad 
an autocrat over future reactions it will tyrannize 
and obstruct. There is a world of great literature 
whose concern with “the absolute” is at least very 
dim and dubious. 

In the essay called “The Razor of Croce” Mr. 
Clutton-Brock seems to attribute Croce’s critical 
wisdom to his philosophy of esthetics. It seems to 
me on the contrary that Croce’s critical wisdom is 
a quality of his mind and not at all a product of 
his esthetics. In the essay on “Art and Science” he 
says that “a work of art exists to be esthetically 
experienced, not to be explained;” that the psycho- 
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analyst may have something of value to say about 
the causes of bad art but real art has no such causes; 
it is not a suppressed desire but an aspiration. The 
apercu is interesting, but to say that no good art can 
spring from impulses balked of other outlet is not 
perception but dogma. He is admirable when he 
says that Mr. Shaw’s long lived Methuselahs are 
priggish, dull, and implacable, and the Shavian 
Utopias have the defect of all Utopias, nobody has 
anything to do in them worth doing, wherefore we 
come back to our own objectionable world with a 
sigh of relief; or that Mr. George Moore is only 
at his easy best in the forms of reminiscences, and 
“his style has a wavering certainty like that of 
memory.” ‘These are things directly seen and well 
said, not inferences from any theory or guided by 
it. Rules, theories, or philosophies of art are like 
working hypotheses or systems of classification in 
science. They may help us to arrange our experi- 
ences, to handle our material, to formulate what 
we see; but when they begin to tell us what we 
cught to see they get in between us and reality. 
When they tell us what we ought to think they 
interfere with our thinking. Literary criticism is 
an analysis and description of reactions, and _ its 
value depends on the quality of the mind that re- 
acts. Mr. Clutton-Brock—whose recent death we 
deplore—walked the paths of literature with a 
keen eye and a clear head; his values are the free 
activities of a fine intelligence; but much as with 
Croce, I seem to see a formula occasionally getting 
between him and reality, and never seem to sce it 
doing him any good. 


a & & 


And yet it may be true enough in the sense that 
every fine thing has some kind of lift in it and 
every sort of human excellence is the triumph of 
aspiration. One of Mr. Clutton- 
“Puritanism and Art.” We are 
> with anti-Puritan propa- 


some sort of 
Brock’s esays is on 
growing rather “fed up’ 
Puritanism is taken up as a miscellaneous 


at better men than ourselves. It is 


ganda, 
missile to throw 
pleasant to meet with something discriminating 
said about it. “The question is, Mr. Clutton-Brock 
remarks, whether art is one of the chief activities 
of the human race, or subordinate to something 
else. Supposing “there are three absolute values in 
life, the value of goodness, the value of knowledge, 
plus the value of art,” the simon-pure Puritan sees 
only or mainly the first. 
vital thing, al ways desperately in danger. 


Goodness is to him the one 
Art seems 


to be only a seducer from the narrow and impera- 
tive path. ‘The Puritan saw the beauty of holiness 
but not the holiness of beauty. The revolt against 


not enough 
Plato 


him now is much because there was 
beauty in his idea of goodness. But 
‘Tolstoy were on his side of the matter. 

All this is not very new, but taking Puritanism 
abstractly, it is discriminating; except that it does 
not seem to discriminate consistently between the 
historical and the abstract. Historically Puritanism 
is the extraordinary, rather thrilling, pretty definitely 
limited, and very humanly complex, story of the 
English ultra-Protestants in England and America. 
To illustrate its complexity, Milton was the Puritan 
poet and the most consummate artist of all English 
poets. But abstracted it becomes a point of view 
indefinitely old and presumably eternal. A “hard 
shell” Moslem is more Puritan than the Puritans. 
Anyone is a Puritan to whom conduct is nine-tenths 
of life, and more or less one to whom it is three- 
But nowadays we 


and 


fourths, as it was to Arnold. 
tend mainly to a dominating, if not an exclusive, 
belief in the absolute value of acts, and there is 
another revolt on the way because there is not 
enough beauty in that idea either. 

All Mr. Clutton-Brock’s essays are temptations 
to comment too extensively. The one on Shelley 
is the best thing on Shelley that I have read for a 
long time. 

— 

Sir Ashley Sparks, on behalf of the Seamen’s In- 
stitute in New York, announces that the funds be- 
ing collected for the Conrad Memorial Reading 
Room in the Institute’s new building are by no 
means complete. There is no form of remembrance 
that would have pleased Joseph Conrad so much as 
this reading room for the use of sailors ashore. The 
statistics of recent sales of Conrad MSS and edi- 
tions show that there are many respecters of his life 
and work who are well able to help on this generous 
enterprise. Contributions whether small or large 
vill be truly welcomed, and may be sent direct to 


Will 


Sir Ashley Sparks, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


An Immortal Pair 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. By A. H. Gop- 
win. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1927. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Francis Rurus BELLAMY 

ORE than anything else, Mr. Godwin, in 

writing us this book on Gilbert and_Sul- 

livan, brings up the speculation: what type 

of mind is it which plays lackey to genius, and re- 

lies on “authority” for its practice and interpreta- 

tion of drama, music, literature, religioa, and poli- 
tics? In this instance, comic opera? 

For people who like such minds, certainly, here 
is an excellent one. For Mr. Godwin has all the 
facts. School teachers can read Mr. Godwin and 
answer questions on what are the six best songs in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. What are the six 
best lyrics? What are the three best operas, and 
the best drawn characters, male and female? Fur- 
thermore, did Gilbert contribute more than Sullivan? 
Was Sullivan a first-rate composer? 

All such important matters are ponderously de- 
cided in this book. ‘There is even a serious discus- 
sion of whether or not Gilbert’s female characters 
traduce the English girl’s character. Considering 
Katisha and the rest of Gilbert’s women, this a 
theme worthy of Gilbert himself. 

Picture (if you can) a true British Gilbert and 
Sullivan enthusiast, seeking manfully to prove, in 
three hundred pages, that he has the spirit of the 


Savoy Conceive of him (if possible) clinch- 


( yperas. 








Padraic Colum, poet and author of many versions of old 

fairy tale and legend, whose article on Hans Christian 

last week’s issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature 


Andersen ran in 


ing his case by hurling at you whole paragraphs 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. Imagine him, 
finally, ending with a serious appreciation of the song, 
“The English Girl,” as showing that underneath, 
Gilbert was a sturdy Briton after all, and had a 
robust faith in British institutions. 

If you can do all this, you will have a fairly 
good picture of Mr. Godwin’s achievement in writ- 
ing this book. Defining humor, he has lost it,— 
if, indeed, he ever had it. 

Whatver else his gifts, Mr. Godwin has not the 
type of mind necessary to illuminate the subject he 
has chosen in this book. ‘To him the satire on the 
House of Lords in “Jolanthe”’ is an illustration of 
the fact that Gilbert believed that England, despite 
her drawbacks, always muddles through. Such ad- 
miration is discouraging. It is of precisely the kind 
that Gilbert, himself, would have satirized, 

Gilbert was a fanciful logician. Satire was an 
inevitable by-product of his mind, But he was not 
solely a satirist, with a gift for lashing the humbug 
of his age with farcical rhymes. He was bewitched 
and enchanted by the play of the fanciful, absurd 
idea, by the intellectual jest in any form. He dealt 
not at all in the emotion of love—try to act “En- 
gaged” and see!—and he put none inte his operas. 
Where there is such emotion, Sullivan supplied it, 
in the shape of melodies which occasionally make 
beautiful and effective, even if rather pale lyrics. 
This is why, in the operas there is something that 
was never in the “Bab Ballads.” 


Beauty and fancy stirred Gilbert. But not love. 
Even if love had attracted him, he could not have 
introduced the genuine emotion in his fantasies with- 
out having the reality destroy them. He was de- 
barred from the kind of sentimental emotion which 
our librettists seek to arouse with the love songs 
and rose lights of present day compositions. This 
is the reason for his often deplored harshness toward 
the fair sex in the operas, 

For the most part, Sullivan’s mind caught ex- 
actly Gilbert’s fantasies. He understood precisely 
the ideas which Gilbert so deftly satirized, and he 
gave the lyrics their proper musical accompaniment. 
Once in a while, in addition, the genius of the true 
composer caught him up and we have a lovely, mov- 
ing piece of music, arousing emotions that no line 
of Gilbert’s ever evoked, At such moments there 
sounds again from the orchestra the Sullivan of 
church oratorios, of the “Lost Chord,” of the senti- 
mental chamber songs, of the unhappy grand opera 
attempts. Sometimes you even reach impulsively 
for the hymn book in the rack in front of you. 

es FS 


Perhaps this is why Mr. Godwin does better with 
Sullivan than with Gilbert. He does not seem to 
feel so under the painful necessity of explaining 
him or embroidering upon him. He is not con- 
strained to describe the delightful melodies and airs 
of the “Mikado,” the “Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Tolanthe,” and the rest, as anything more than ex- 
cellent and melodious light opera music. 

Not so with Gilbert, however. For Mr. God- 
win, even Gilbert’s staging has taken the mantle 
of “authority” unto itself. A whole chapter is de- 
voted to warning people that the exact method of 
direction and staging must be followed nowadays 
if a Gilbert and Sullivan opera is to be produced. 
As it was in the beginning, it is now, and ever shall 
be. 

It is true, of course, that Gilbert was not only his 
own dramatist—he director 
and producer (except in the financial Sense). He 
knew precisely the kind of music he wanted, and 
rom 


was also his own stage 


the atmosphere which he wished to create. 
this point of view, he certainly is the authority on 
how to produce the Savoy 3ut to say that 
follow exactly the same series 


operas, 
nowadays we must 
of definitely charted actions which Gilbert laid out, 
is manifestly to be absurd. The fact that George 
Grossmith, playing in the “Mikado,” once stumbled 
at a certain point in the opera, is no reason why 
every comedian should be forced to stumble at that 
moment forever after. Yet this is the kind of 
absurdity into which the strictness of Mr. Godwin’s 
“authority” would Jead us. 
J * 4 a4 


The simple truth seems to be that Gilbert de- 
lighted in drawing characters who take their own 
preposterous and fanciful ideas seriously, Whether 
or not their ideas are merely absurd or genuinely 
satirical, the action or play which results is always 
carried to a logical and, therefore, preposterous 
climax. There is thus created the illusion of an- 
other land—fairy land if you like; topsy-turvy 
land perhaps; satire land usually; but comic opera 
land in any case. ‘Te reproduce this peculiar gos- 
samer-like, delightful, fanciful mood is the busi- 
ness of the operatic director. To do it is not a 
matter of following historical records of staging. 
It is more a question of understanding the original 


spirit in which the operas were conccived and pre- 


sented. Otherwise, genuine interpretation van- 
ished. 
One thing about Mr. Godwin’s book is mag- 


nificent. That is Mr. Chesterton’s introduction. 
No Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiast should miss it. 
It should head every edition of the operas. Evi- 
dently, it requires one satirist adequately to ap- 
preciate the work of another. 

For the first time in its history the Newdigate 
Prize for English Verse at Oxford has been 
awarded to a woman, Miss Gertrude Trevelyan. 
The prize was founded in 1780 by Sir Roger 
Newdigate, and its first award was to John Wilson, 
afterward famous under the pseudonym of Chris- 
topher North as the author of “Noctes Ambrosianz.” 
Among later recipients have been Milman, later 
Dean of St. Paul’s and historian; John Ruskin; 
Matthew Arnold, Dean Stanley; Edwin Arnold; 
Oscar Wilde; and more recently, Laurence Binyon, 
John Buchan, and Julian Huxley. 
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Asia and the Occidentals 
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ASIA. By Upron CLose 
New Yerk: G. P. 
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REVOLT OI 


Reviewed by Henry KirrrepGe Norron 

T is regrettable that the publishers and some 
reviewers—of this book have seen fit to give 
it an alarmist character. One comes to it with 


the idea that Mr. Hall is a sort of modern Paul 


Revere thundering through the nations of the West 
with a midnight warning of the approach of the 
h raes of A sla. 

\ careful reading hardly warrants this excite- 
ment | t 1 many tf the rat is of \sia there 
is resentment against the white man’s domination is 
unquestionab] That there many in Asia who 
would be glad to lead its peoples against the nations 
of Europe and America is equally indisputable. ‘Th 
has been the case for nearly entury, and there 
have been times when the danger to Europe and even 
the danger to white domination med more men- 
acing than at present. ‘The feeling may be more 
widespread now, and the number of potential 
leaders larger, but when all is said and done the 


‘ 
unexcitable reader will find in it more of evolution 


than revolution. “The book may well be looked upon 


as a record of developments rather than as a trumpet- 
call to defense. 


Perhaps Mr. Hall is part! 


alarmist reaction of his publish ;and reviewers. He 


sp nsible for the 


begins: All \sia has fl ired into 1 volt against the 


di minant white man,” a sentence the momentum of 


which is not wholly lost when he puts on the brakes 
in the next paragraph and says: “This little book 
is not another ‘yellow peril’ scare or ‘rising tide of 


color’ theme. It would seem truer to his own 
facts to say that all ove! 


} 


Asia there are flickerings 


of anger ind resentment against the dominant white 


man. ‘lake Japan, for example. ‘There is nothing 


alarming in the frank statements of Baron-Genera! 
Tanaka and Mr. Oka deploring the 
act of 


coupled with the 


immigration 
1924, especially when these statements ar 
wuthor’s own generalizations of h 
study in Japan, in which he tells us of “fa remarkable 


change of thought” in that country, “proving again 


that it is the most willing learner among the na- 


tions. Intellectual Japanese revised their concept of 


the destiny of their nation. It must still excel. But 


in cultural achievement, rather than material glory.” 
And later, “In this coming ‘Era of the Pacific’ 
America greatly needs a friendly Japan that stands 


upon its own feet. It is the feeling of progressive 
leaders (in Japan) that the creation of such a Japan 
\merican  capit 6 (COA 


determined to find its destiny in 


lies within. the power of 


Japan which 


cultural d lopment and pleads for the coéperation 
of American capital can hardly be said to be in a 


violent state of revolt. 
“= Ss Ss 
‘Take China. Mr. Hall 
Nationalist movement was in the heydat 
Yanetse, and 


went through China 


of its success, It had just reached the 
its youthful leaders were convinced that they had 


firmly grasned the world by its caudal appendage. 


They talked like Napoleons and Mussolinis. Th 
remarks were intended to put fear into the hearts of 
the white man, and Mr- Hall passes them on to us 


> 


to read, ponder, and tremble. gut the subsequent 


history of the Nationalist movement has taken much 


»f the bombast out of these same young gentlemen. 
TI ver-victorious Chiang Kai Shek has been de- 
nounced by his government, and is now leading an 
exped 1 against it. The youne Harvard graduate 


who was to be the Hamilton of the new republic 


( 1 from the same government and is now 
wanderer without portt li % National 


has not foundered, but the particular or 


m in China 


nization 


which Mr. Hall feared might speedily reverse the 
\" 1an’s superior position in ¢ 1a | r( on 
th ck It has demonstrated once again that in 
th ! reat enti r su 1 International 
( | contiiet, namely, th wel f organization, 
t vl man is still superior and t vellow man 
} lone way t be { he will catch up. 

\r } m hortcomin pears in India 
‘There unquestionably a w despread agitation 
against British rule ‘There are repeated irritations 


and even insults directed at the white man as he 
would 


travels and rules in India. Formerly these 
have been promptly and severely punished, and there 


would have been a speedy end to the practice. But 


the temper of the world at present is against force- 
ful suppression of such idiosyncracies and therefore 
they persist. It is a long road, however, which leads 
from this point to a revolt which will upset the 
structure of white domination. 

What Mr. Hall found in Siam and in Burma is 
no new cause for alarm. The fact that Siamese, 
given a Western engineering training, can take over 
and operate the Siamese railways can hardly be con- 
sidered a menace. ‘The Persians under Reza Khan 
d the ‘Turks under Mustapha Kemal have better 
al to deal with so far as organization is con- 


in 
materi 
cerned, and they have been correspondingly more 
successful in freeing themselves from white domina- 
ion. But the new Persian rulers. realize very 
the need of codperation with Europe and 
\merica, have installed American advisers, and are 
making plans which involve the use of foreign 
In Egypt and in Irak loc:! -ompromises 
Egyptians and Mesopo- 
working side by side with the British. 


s ss & 


capital. 
have been reached, and 
tamians are 

Mr. Hall gives due credit for the present Asian 
unrest to the efforts of the 
He dubs their new system of world agitation, “en- 
lightened imperialism.” But Russia’s power seems, 
for the present at least, to be 
With a long stick the Russians stir up th 
bottom and muddy the whole pond, but they do not 


Russian Communists. 


limited to stirring up 
trouble. 


get rid of the water. 
even probable, from the facts which Mr. Hall sets 
hefore us, that if the 
waters would clear and the whole “revolt of Asia” 


It is entirely possible, and 
Russian activities ceased the 


would settle back into the long and slow process of 
readjustment which has been going on ever since the 
Opium War. 

All of which is not to say that this book is not 
both useful and timely. Mr. Hall is by far the 
most engaging of the university professors who flit 
about the world and point out the stupidities of State 
He writes in a 
most delightful style, and if he becomes over-excited 


at times there is no harm done. It is as well to have 


Departments and Foreign Offices. 


competent observers studying on the ground the 
ffects of the operation of foreign policies and point- 
ing out their shortcomings, even when they do not 


Mr. Hall has skimmed 


across Asia and succeeded in reading in close suc- 


suggest any better policies. 


cession the minds of leaders in the different nations 
of that vast continent. He has in the pages of this 
book made these personalities live for those of us 
who remain at home. It is a thing which perhaps 
only he could do and which he has done most ex- 
cellently. 

sevens 
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Humbugeging the World 
BARNUM’S OWN STORY. His Autobiography, 


Combined and Condensed 
editions | 


from the various 
lifetime. By 


The Viking 


uring his 


New York: 


published  « 
Wa.po R. Browne. 
Press. 1927. 


Reviewed by CHarRLEs Wituis ‘THOMPSON 


F Jenny Lind had never lived, Barnum would 
be a fading memory like Sargeant S. Prentiss 
or, better, Artemus Ward and John Feenix. 

He would be remembered vaguely as a man who 

added to the gayety of this nation, like 

Huches. 


vanishing 


Brian G. 
He represented thoroughly one side of the 
Yankee 


by our uncomprehending cosmopolites, at the oth 


character, much misunderstood 
side of which st ind 
Calvin Coolidge. 
a fact 
emphasize, and beat the tom-tom over all his life. 

Yankee he was, from his small beginnings to 
He dedicated his book to “the 


Yankee nation, of whom I am proud to be one.” 


James Russell Lowell or even 
Jenny Lind made him historical, 


which: he was acute enough to recognize, 


his fame. universal 
Yankee nation. From the 
Red River of the North to the Red River of the 
South the as 


There is no universal 
sertion would be repudiated. In fact, 
today the Yankee iS « n the de fe nsive, and, with his 
historic face of granite, is unmoved by that. 
The Yankee 


many-sided as the rest of us. 


is supposed to be dour, but he is as 
Often his seeming 
° 1 


] erade, as for 


seriousness masks humor of a hich 
instance in the case of the apparently solemn Yankee 


in the White House. Put 


purely humorous type 


Barnum was of the 
»f Nankee, fun-leving and 
fun-making even when he was at his dollarest. He 
cot as much fun out of Jenny Lind’s tour as he did 
money, and that is no light saying. His hoaxes and 
not solely moneymakers; 


them, even boasted of them with real merriment 


humbugs were he enjoved 


after the moneymaking moment was over, and had 
no fear that his self-revelations would lower him 
one whit in the estimation of the fun-loving 
“universal Yankee nation.” 

He never lost his sense of his own importance, 
but it never overcame his sense of humor. In his 
most boastful moments he was laughing at himself ; 
a complexity rather rare. He is proud of the honors 
paid by royalty and gentry to General Tom Thumb, 
yet all through his zestful and boastful accounts of 
them there runs a not too secret vein of amusement 
that such honors should be paid to a man merely 
most boastful moments he was laughing at himself, 
seems to have had no sense of humor and to have 
taken these honors at their face value; his manager 
capitalized them and was rightfully vain of his own 
work in bringing the “General” into international 
publicity, but does not conceal a smile over his own 
success—which, by the way, was wholly legitimate 
and does not come under the head of his fakes. 

The best part of the book is that which Barnum 
in later years seemed anxious to minimize; _ the 
genial humbugs he committed before 


he became 

circus proprietor and while he was still struggling 
for a foothold. As a guerrilla showman his first 
big success was the exploitation of a negro woman 
named Joice Heth, with whom he made 
by representing her to be 161 years and and the 
former slave of Augustine Washington, and in con- 
sequence the nurse of the Father of His Country, 
at whose birth she was said to have been present. 


a sensation 


This performance was what really introduced 
Barnum to the country, and Joice Heth was the 
marvel of the Barnum reveal 


whether he believed in her pretensions or not; but 


day. does not 
he bought her from an owner who produced legal 
documents Knowing 
Barnum as we all do, we must conclude that he did 
not believe in these documents but felt sure nobody 
could go back of them. He says he asked the owner 
“for proofs of her extraordinary age, and he ex- 


bearing out her claims. 


hibited what purported to be a bill of sale from 
Augustine Washington,” and so on. His use of the 
word “purported” gives a pretty clear indication of 
what the shrewd Yankee really thought of Joice; 
but the “proofs” were not easily assailable and the 
money returns were in sight. The most he says is 
that he hired Joice “in perfect good faith,” and 
maybe he did, but it depends on the way you take 
the words to know whether he was as simple as he 
Says. 

There was also a sentimental side to Barnum, 
which is shown in the unusual relish with which he 
dwells on Jenny Lind’s kindness to a broken down 
dancer formerly in his employ whom she met in 
Havana. He cannot say enough about it, and just 
as you can see the lurking smile behind his boasts 


of his hoaxes, so you can see the tear behind this 
story. 

In 1859 Barnum wrete the story of his life. It 
was frank and readable, and told with unrestrained 
alee of his early struggles, how he became a show- 
man, and his hoaxes. All the rest of his life he 
kept on issuing new editions, each tamer than the 

l What Mr. Browne has 


other and with less punch. 
volume is to weld these editions 


done in the present 
altogether satisfactory, 
done; for the gay and 


together. The result is not 
though the work is well 
irresponsible book of 1859 shows the real 
and the subsequent additions detract from him. In 





later years he writes almost as if he had something 
to conceal, thouch he had not. ‘The admirer ot 
Barnum might better rest on the original book. In 
the later editions Barnum did not become turgid, 
but he tended to become dull. Still, Mr. Browne’s 
hock is the first full presentation of Barnum as a 
whole id its fault - Barnum’s and not h 
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Gentility Under the Ban 
ROMAN SUMMER. By Lupwic Lewisoun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1927. $2. 
Reviewed by Ropertr B. MacbouGALL 

HE most important thing about “Upstream” 
was Mr. Lewisohn’s attitude toward Amer- 
That attitude can be approximately 
a sensitive, yet 


Ica. 
defined as the disappointment of 
somehow querulcus, artist. He, an immigrant Jew, 
had expected much; he found little, and that little 
was often disheartening. As a record of disillusion- 
ment and as a comment upon America the auto- 
biography was, and still is, valuable. Now, after 
five years, comes a further definition of Mr. Lewi- 
sohn’s opinion, this time in the form of a novel. 
“Roman Summer” 
the academic life, in the breasts of aspiring writers, 
n the front parlors of lower middle class suburban 


is a protest against gentility—in 


homes—the gentility that sets up impossible, devour- 
ing gods, 

For central character the novel has John Austin, 
a young man of the Middle West who intends to 
earn his living by writing. Feeling his home and 
his native city stuffy and uninspiring, he makes heroic 
efforts to get for himself a trip of some months to 
Italy. There, he piously hopes, he will find some 
mysterious source of power, some aid to greatness. 
hut when the summer in Rome is finished he sees 
that his contact with the past has meant nothing to 
him, has helped him in no way except, possibly, by 
making him realize his limitations. Only when he 
comes back to America does he see his path clear: his 
own world possesses more than enough implication 
and importance to stimulate him; nothing else is 
ne Cessary. 
“Roman Summer” Mr. Lewisohn 
varied and suggestive, of this vice of 
America; foreign and the unsuitable 
rather than being content with Of 
course John Austin’s fiasco in Italy is intended to 
American _ literature— 


Throughout 
gives examples, 
aping the 
one’s own. 
typify the pilgrimage of 
sometimes in spirit, sometimes in substance—to Eng- 
land, France, and the Mediterranean. (For one 
Ernest Hemingway there are a thousand Lilliputian 
expatriates.) And then there is the Earnhart family, 
with whom John Austin lived in Columbus, infected 
by this same futile effort to be something 
raise themselves heavenwards like idiot acrobats on 
non-Euclidean ladders. So with the professor who 
wanted to be a dean, or the girl who was soured 
because her father had been a Dutch patent-medicine 
manufacturer, or the Christian who sought the 
courage to marry a Jew—all refusing to be them- 


else, to 


selves, straining towards insane goals. 

Considered as fiction, the novel is hardly note- 
worthy. We find in it several carefully developed 
characters and two or three dramatic situations. But 
the enervating effect of expository purpose is clear 
throughout, especially at the end, where an artistic 
resolution of cross-currents is prevented by Mr. 
Lewisohn’s intense regard for the involved. 
This weakness, together with an occasional lapse 
from a usually effective style, prevents the novel’s 
attaining distinction. But as a comment upon our 
life “Roman Summer” is too important to be 
ignored; the book is in the highest sense true. 


The Roaring Boys 

(Continued from page 1) 
old gods hovers along the rank sea-marge of dis- 
illusionment for us every time that, in these modern 
days, we are stirred by such poetry. There lurks 
in it, we have come to think, many of us, an incite- 
ment to the uncivilized, to the sinking of intelligence 
in glamor, and, very often, in a treacherous glamor. 
There is some truth in this. But the blood is still 
in man’s body to thrill to a fray. In the old days 
war was a matter of “Have at you,” the you being 
intensely personal; that lent the thrill. ‘Today we 
go to prize-fights. When we fight it is a matter of 
masses of men being mowed down by machines; and 
now we are taking to the air to restore somewhat the 
personal conflict,—and to wipe out whole cities from 
safe seclusion in the clouds. No, there is still some- 
thing to be said for the response to such poetry, 
where response is felt. Vachel Lindsay, a confirmed 
pacifist, has brought something of the same ring into 
his poems of peacetime. The response does not 
betoken necessarily that one is bloodthirsty, only that 
one is susceptible of exultation and exaltation. It is 
the response of the Mood of Courage. And when 
this mood wakens no response in a people, then that 
people is dead indeed. 


idea 
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A Shirtsleeves History 


Vi. (Continued ) 


WAS back in 1922, wasn’t I? Early in that 
year the Irish Free State seemed to be in sight 
and the Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice 

Mary was to be the bride of a peer. ‘Mencken had 
been lighting into D, H. Lawrence. He thought 
his handling of psychoanalysis extremely bad, People 
were reading and talking of “Women in Love” 
which Seltzer had brought out. The old firm was 
called Scott and Seltzer, with an irresistible connota- 
tion. Seltzer also brought out Evelyn Scott (though 
she was not the Scott of the firm). With “The 
Narrow House” her mordant talent first impressed 
the public. Sinclair Lewis averred strongly that she 
“belonged,” to use the term of Yank in O’Neill’s 
play. Mrs. Scott’s husband also wrote. He wrote 
“Blind Mice.” He has since made his name, not 
as a novelist but as a painter, having gained consider- 
able acclaim abroad, Evelyn Scott was to go on to 
“Escapade,” a presumably autobiographical book 
with passages of truly remarkable descriptive power 
and also with what always seemed to me a pervading 
neurosis. Nothing, as Lola Ridge has since put it, 
evaded “the cold extortion of her eye,” which gave 
“Escapade” a macabre fascination. ‘The attempt 
was to be pitilessly honest, the emphasis placed to a 
degree upon every single disagreeable detail. Still, 
no one could fail to realize that Mrs. Scott took high 
rank as a naturalist. “Escapade” was a catharsis. Such 
books are usually more beneficial to the writer than 
te the reader. But Mrs, Scott is an artist born. Her 
name will not be forgotten in our literary history. 


There was Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals, 
but we won’t go into that, even if you remember 
the alumite deposits Ford’s engineers found in th 
mountains of Utah, and his potash schemes. More 
important to us is the fact that Robert C. Benchley, 
dramatic critic of Life, produced his first humorous 
volume entitled “Of All Things.” In the last five 
years “Mr. Benchley” constantly has consolidated his 
gains as a humorist, tossing off a tome of genial idiocy 
every year or so, and has become a specialist in what 
his eminent humorist friend, Donald Ogden Stew- 
art, speaks of as “Wormiana.” ‘There is no one 
just like Benchley annals of American 
humor; there never was, nor will there be again. 
Several of the newer humorists have picked up a 
trick or two of his; none of them can turn the trick 
as he does. “Of All Things” may be said to have 
marked the rise in America of the now well-known 
“Cuckoo” humor,—that is, we read it and liked it 
and we haven’t anything else to say against it. 
“Wisecracking” was to come in also. But we were 
still in the pre-Miltgrossian era. We had with us 
Harold Stearns and the problem of the Young In- 
Finally, even Henry Sydnor Harrison 


in the 


tellectual. 
wrote a novel about Harold Stearns. 


es Se SF 


Harold Stearns had written for the Dzal and for 
the Freeman, the latter weekly abounding and 
abutting in those days;—and a darn well written 
Harold had incited “Civilization 


paper it Was, too. 
a symposium by notable type- 


in the United States,” 
writers that reached the conclusion in general that 
the less said about civilization in the United States 
the better. At least, that was my impression. “The 
vitamines craze was, of course, somewhat unfair to 
meat,—and the symposium craze may have been 
somewhat unfair to civilization; but, anyway, it 
vasn’t the Cross-Word Puzzle craze, which came 
a little later. Stearns, and a good many like him, 
thought that one must go abroad for one’s civiliza- 
tion. The feet of the young men followed the 
trail to the green purlieus of Paris. They had sworn 
their vow, not like the Roosevelt boys ‘‘on the horns 
of Ovis Poli,” but by the great horn spoon of 
Anatole France. Some of them have had a pretty 
good time abroad. And we have been receiving— 
still are—transition and This Quarter. And the 
Mountain has brought forth no Mouse, indeed, in 
the work of Ernest Hemingway, who has “plenty of 
stuff on the ball.” But the European craze has 
passed. “Them as likes to live abroad lives abroad, 
and that’s about all there is to it. The hegira has 
ceased to display the significance with which Harold 
at one time invested it. 


There was Broom. And there was Mr. Harold 


Loeb who financed it intermittently. Mr. Loeb has 
since become a novelist. Lola Ridge, with her 
native gallantry and vital force in a frail physique 
was for some time its American editor, Into its 
basement office downtown off Fifth Avenue drifted 
at one time most of the interesting young writers 
in New York. Some of them only took tea and 
some of them helped address envelopes or wrap up 
parcels. Intermittently. Meanwhile Miss Ridge, 
who had been making a name for herself with “The 
Ghetto” and ranks today as one of the best women 
poets in America, contributed heroic effort. Broom 
was an expensive looking periodical printed in Italy, 
whither Alfred Kreymborg had gone to edit it. He 
wearied “gredually” and took to writing sonnets 
A reaction from free verse was beginning to steal 
over some of the more advanced. 

Langston Hughes, the negro poet, first piped up 
in The Crisis, but Harlem had not yet been taken 
The five years to come were 
negro 


up in a serious way. 
to see the development of many a 
artist: in music Roland Hayes and Robeson. Robeson 
on the stage. Countée Cullen, James Weldon John- 
son, Walter E, White, Eric Walrond, and many an- 
other in literature. “The recent contribution by 
negroes to American writing has been one of the 
most interesting developments in our progress. And 


notable 


there has, of course, been an enormous revival of 
the Spirituals, the Work Songs, and so on. Rosa- 
mund Johnson and ‘Taylor Gordon and other as fine 
interpreters have enlarged our knowledge of this 
splendid department of our native poetry and song. 
Robeson’s singing has been one of my own greatest 
experiences of late years;—and an acquaintance, 
though slight, with a man as thoroughly-fine in every 
way as Paul Robeson. ‘There is infinitely rich ma- 
terial for the negro artist in negro life both past and 
present, and Harlem is a many-sided city in itself. 
The great realistic negro novelist has yet to arise 
and truly interpret it for us, but there is no doubt 
that he is on the way. 
es SF 

There was talk of foreign entanglements and 
talk of glands. Lodge was floor leader of the Sen- 
ate; and in New York you could “always get it if 
you know where to get it.’ Edwin Arlington had 
even then come to be recognized as—well, Drink- 
water put it that he was “one of the six greatest 
poets writing today.” A review by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, meanwhile, who had reached a similar pin- 
nacle, of a small brown book entitled ‘Nets to 
Catch the Wind,” hailed another woman_ poet, 
Elinor Wylie. ‘This lady has since reached a proud 
eminence both on account of her poetry and her 
fantastic novels. 

Mr. Bryan averred that “Neither Darwin nor his 
supporters have been able to find a fact in the uni- 
verse to support their hypothesis.” Henry Fairfield 
Osborn blocked that and swung to the jaw with the 
statement that Evolution was the most firmly estab- 
lished truth in the natural universe. Dayton had yet 
to come. Meanwhile Gertrude Atherton was inter- 
ested in the Nordics and deeply deplored the fact 
that “Alpine round-heads and the scum of Medi- 
terranea” had been swarming in upon us. ‘To the 
Nordic belonged the spoils, in the face of other in- 
ferior race-strains. And down in City Hall Park 
they put up a statue by MacMonnies, in which an 
enormous moronic youth, evidently modelled in 
rather soft butter, was depicted as treading heavily 
upon two fish-tailed sirens. Certain public opinion 
charged with all its chivalry in favor of the sirens. 

Ah, “This Simian World,”—as Clarence Day, 
Jr., put it! But then there was Coué. There was 
auto-suggestion. Coué, believe it or not, was a 
psychotherapist who had left his clinic at Nancy to 
carry his doctrine through England. “Day by day 
in every way I am getting better and better.” How 
many people still say it morning, noon, and evening? 
Yet at one time the devout were simply multitudin- 
Meanwhile the growth of radio had become 


ous. 
phenomenal. ‘Twenty-five thousand outfits sold in 
a month! Poincaré was outmanceuvred at Genoa 


by Tchitcherin, though the Soviet power was still 
outside the comity of nations. Former Postmaster- 
General Will H. Hays took the presidency of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
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ica and ensconced himself at a big desk under a 
portrait of Lincoln. Why is a portrait of Lincoln 
always hung over Big Desks? ‘The Pulitzer prizes 
went to Robinson, ‘Tarkington, O’Neill, Frank 
O’Brien, Rollin Kirby, Hamlin Garland. And we 
now had suddenly with us—“Ulysses” by James 
Joyce. 
(To be concluded in a fortnight) 


—-—- =e o> — 


The Complete Medievalist 


THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE. By G. 
K. CHEsTERTON. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by Witi1am Rosz BENnét 

R. CHESTERTON’S are always propa- 

ganda novels. Even at his most fantastic 

he is developing a thesis. He develops it 
with a profuse decoration of romantic absurdity, 
but, for all that, it is never to be forgotten that he 
is dealing underneath with the most fundamental 
of matters, an ethical view of life. Mr. Chester- 
ton is now a Roman Catholic and believes firmly 
that a return to the actual bases of medievalism 
would regenerate the world. He was always tend- 
ing strongly in that direction. Now he is firmly 
entrenched. Into the mouths of several of the 
characters of the present story he puts the most 
pungent things he has to say against the modern 
state of society. His political views are nearer to 
those of the syndicalist than to those of the capitalist. 

They always have been. You have only to go back 

and reread his song of the Wheels for an indication. 

And the last “Medievalism” 

might be a text for this book: 


verse of his poem 


Have ye not known, ye fools, that have made the present 
a prison, 
That thirst can 
bread? 

We went not gathering ghosts; but the shriek of your 

shame is arisen 
Out of your own black Babel too lond; and it woke the 
dead. 


remember water and hunger remember 


His sympathies are with the common people under 
what he conceives to be the utterly joyless blight of 
the modern social and industrial organization. He 
has Herne, the fabulous librarian of this story say, 


I mean that the old society was truthful and that you 
are in a tangle of lies, I don’t mean that it was perfect or 
I mean that it called pain and imperfection by 
You talk about despots and vassals and all 


painless. 
their names, 
the rest; well, you also have coercion and inequality; but 
you dare not call anything by its own Christian name. You 
defend every single thing by saying it is something else. 
You have a King and then explain that he is not allowed 
to be a King. You have a House of Lords and say it is 
the same as a House of Commons. When you do want to 
flatter a workman or a peasant you say he is a true gentle- 
man; which is like saying he is a veritable Viscount. When 
you want to flatter the gentleman you say he does not use 
his own title, You leave a millionaire his millions and 
then praise him because he is “simple,” otherwise mean and 
not magnificent; as if there were any good in gold except 
to glitter! You excuse priests by saying they are not 
priestly and assure us eagerly that clergymen. can play 
cricket. You have teachers who refuse doctrine, which 
only means teaching; and doctors of divinity disavowing 
It is all false and cowardly and shame- 
Everything is prolonging its 


anything divine. 
fully full of 


existence by denying that it exists. 


shame. 


A group of people at Seawood Abbey are giving 
an amateur play at the time of a great coal strike. 
John Braintree, the Syndicalist, has been asked to 
play a small part. He refuses because the Miners’ 
Union has declared a strike and he is the secretary 
of the Miners’ Union, and he thinks it would be 
“a little low” to spoil the play at Lord Seawood’s 
by coming in, when, as he expresses it, he is trying 
to spoil his work by “staying out.” Miss Olive 
Ashley, who has written the play, is immediately 
attracted by him though she strongly disagrees with 
his views. The librarian at Seawood, who special- 
izes in the Palaeo-Hittites is persuaded to take his 
place in the play. And promptly the librarian, in 
our American phrase, “runs away with the show.” 
That is, the strike comes to a head, the librarian 
refuses, after the ~>wv is over (it is called “Blondel 
the Troubadour” and is naturally all about King 
Richard the Lion-Hearted and his times) to change 
his costume or, indeed, his new réle (he has, finally, 
been acting the King). He makes the speech I 


have quoted. He then is the cause of the organiza- 


tion among the young people of The League of the 
Lion, which starts as fun and which the Prime 
Minister of England, conferring with Lord Sea- 
wood, seizes upon as a political weapon against the 
strikers under Braintree. 


A revolution, in fact, 


comes about among the Conservatives. They go in 
head-over-heels for Medievalism. ‘The new power 
was divided between three or four subordinate 
monarchs ruling over large provinces of England 
and called according to the romance or affec- 
tation of the movement Kings-at-Arms.” Herne, 
the librarian is made King-at-Arms of the province 
with which we have to do, and commands his Order 
of Chivalry. He falls in love with Lord Seawood’s 
daughter and she is a flame of energy in the move- 
ment. 
es s+ 
The climax comes when the strikers and their 
leader Braintree are haled perforce before Herne 
as President of the Court of Arbitrament. Herne 
has been going profoundly and thoroughly into the 
matter of medieval institutions and everything per- 
taining thereto, having now completely forgotten 
his Hittites. But the judgment he passes in court 
assembled strikes his own side of the industrial battle 
aghast. For he explains to them the true nature of 
the old medieval guild organization of labor, and 
states that if the Leader of the Labor organization 
believes that the Craft should be controlled by those 
who completely and competently practise it he is 
entirely correct. ‘The Craft should be governed 
solely by Master Craftsmen. He goes on to show 
undeniably and lucidly that the present three Masters 
of the Trade, Sir Howard Pryce, Baron Seawood, 
and the Earl of Eden, are anything but Master 
Craftsmen; and that, when they appeal to their 
Nobility, they have no claim to be either nobles or 
peers. ‘They cannot even claim their family names, 
owing to the fashion in which they have assumed 
their estates, for he has found in England “very few 
people possessing any pedigree that would be recog- 
nized in the heraldic or feudal sense of medieval 
He also finds that a certain inventor 


aristocracy.” 
»”» 
“squeezed out 


of artists’ colors, whom they have 
and left in beggary while cornering the market with 
their Coal-Tar Color and Dye Company, is the 
true Master Craftsman. He disallows all three pleas 
that the present owners are either masters, proprie- 
tors, or nobles. And he then goes forth into the 
wide world as a sort of new Don Quixote, having 
wrought disaster among the conservatives. His 
judgment upon her father naturally severs him from 
Rosamund Severne, Lord Seawood’s daughter, who 
now, it seems, can rightly only call herself Smith! 
“Monkey” Murrell, the chivalrous practical-joker 
of the group, who has meanwhile rescued the in- 
ventor spoken of from being incarcerated for 
lunacy, goes forth with Herne as his Sancho Panza, 
—though Murrell, as Herne later admits, is really 
the true Quixote of the story. Braintree and Olive 
Ashley are reunited after having broken, as they 
think forever, with each other over the strike. But 
later Chesterton brings the other lovers together 
again. Herne finds that on her father’s death 
Rosamund has made Seawood Abbey actually 
an abbey once more and has become a Catholic. 
Murrell marries the daughter of the persecuted 
inventor. 
ss s+ 

It should be unnecessary to say that the punning 
dialogue at which Chesterton excels enlivens this 
fantastic tale throughout. “There are many gorgeous 
moments. But the important thing about the story, 
for agreement or disagreement, is Chesterton’s 
ethical view, which includes the political. He 1s 
very sympathetic with the Syndicalist, but his own 
belief is quite evidently that the old guild organiza- 
tion is the only true salvation for Labor. With the 
titled capitalists he has but little sympathy, owing 
to his view of medievalism as a fairer and better 
state of society. And the medieval condition, he 
implies, was permeated, of course, by a faith, in the 
loss of which the modern world has lost incalculably. 
That is what he has to say. But those who wish to 
read the book simply as a fantastic and romantic 
yarn will encounter much entertainment by the 
way in its acrobatics and its glowing colors. 


a 


Lovers of coincidence will be interested in the 
fact that unknown to each other, three young English 
novelists, Miss Rosamund Lehman, Mrs. See, and 
Paul Bloomfield, recently hit upon as the title for 
their new novels, “Dusty Answer.” Miss Lehmann, 
who was first in the field, retains the title for her 
book which Henry Holt is to bring out in September, 
while the others have had to find substitutes from 
it. It is derived from Meredith’s lines: 


Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 


Australian Scenes 


WORKING BULLOCKS. By Karnarine 
SUsANNAH PricHaARD. New York: The Viking 
1927. $2. 

ERE is a novel that demands respectful 

attention. It does for the remote timber- 
lands of Western Australia what “Maria 

Chapdelaine” did .for the lonely homesteads of 

Canada. Grimly in contact with reality, “Working 

Bullocks,” is a novel that no imaginative American 

can forget, once he has turned the first page. ‘There 

are two definite appeals, either one of which is of 
sufficient vigor to make the book important: first, 
the general excellence of the narrative; and second, 
the fascination of the setting that is so unfamiliar 
to most of us. In judicious adjustment, these two 

interests combine to make “Working Bullocks” a 

rare pleasure. 

We get the sense of taking part in a new life— 
the life of the lumberman. ‘The timber is the karri, 
a huge beast of a tree, ten feet across its base and 
two hundred feet high. Around the falling of the 
karri and its transportation to Karri Creek, where 
the Company mill necessitates a dismal little town- 
ship, the characters of the novel find their lives in- 
separably woven. We see the struggles of the young 
men to own a bullock team so that they can work 
for themselves; we feel the very haste of the meal 
hour at Pennyfather’s boarding house at the Creek, 
where “‘all the lives were regulated by the blowing 
of the mill whistle.” The sports are strange; the 
chief contest is a chop—that is, a race to chop in 
two a standard-size log. A steeplechase is not or- 
dinary, but becomtes a test of strength between a 
semi-aristocratic horse, just imported from Perth, 
and the new brumby (a kind of wild horse) belong- 
ing to Red Burke. We know that these unfamiliar 
customs are introduced not for their strangeness but 
for their usualness. In fact, if memory is accurate, 
the word “Australia” is not once used in the whole 
novel, ‘Dhs result is that we approach a new mode 
«f living; we share horizons with the characters, 
akd without fail we are exhilarated by our growth 
in experience. Seldom does a novel make so deep 
an iNnpression. 

But if certain externals make Western Australia 
different from New England or North Dakota, the 
fundamentals of human living are not changed. 
Miss Prichard shows us the common ambitions, and 
loves, and stupidities living on in their eternal 
persistence. “These poor swampers and bullockies 
are not far removed from the beasts they drive; just 
a little conventional relaxation, an unbelievable 
amount of work, and so each day. Working 
bullocks, unable to throw off the burden of their 
lives. Against a background of such a type the 
author tells her story of two girls and a man, of 
a mother and her “sixteen living and two dead,” of 
primitive contacts with nature—tells it simply, 
honestly, and with power. 


Press. 





and Miss Monroe 


ART. By Harriet 
The Macmillan Co. 


Poetry 


POETS AND THEIR 
Monroe. New York: 
1926. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 

ISS HARRIET MONROE’S name can- 

not fail to survive in the literary annals 

of this American decade. Since the foun- 
dation of her magazine in 1912 her constant, loyal 
and devoted efforts in the cause of poetry have 
brought their own rewards, not least her right to 
boast (as she does more than is perhaps necessary 
in this new book) that some of the best known living 
poets first took to print, as it were, under her shelter- 
ing wing. She will be remembered as a pioneer, 
one who anticipated and even helped to create the 
recent boom in poetry. She helped to crumble the 
mountain of public apathy and confounded (for 

a while, at least) those sceptics who held that a 

magazine devoted exclusively to poetry could never 

hope to bankrupt bankruptcy. There cannot be very 
many poets in modern America who do not owe 
her at least some little debt of gratitude. 

But only a humbugging gratitude would pretend 
that Miss Monroe is a great editor or an exceptional 
critic. This new book, consisting almost entirely 
of articles reprinted from Poetry, carries a certain 
gloss of affectionate enthusiasm which fades into 
dulness under even a mild critical light. Her 
utterances about poetry are essentially of the emotive 
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kind, verbal bubbles of appreciation, bright little 
toy balloons of anecdote, such things as mirror 
convexly the eruption of Miss Amy Lowell into a 
Chicago dinner party, or the debut of Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay to the Nunc Dimittus of Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
or, again, the early vagaries of Mr. Ezra Pound. 

In the foyers of modern poetry, or in the poets’ 
dressing rooms, Miss Monroe is at her best. But 
when she appears in the critic’s robes on the open 
stage it is generally to fall badly between the two 
stools, analysis and synthesis. Mushroom en- 
thusiasms stud every other page of her book with the 
word “masterpiece.” She cries “Wolf” so in- 
sistently that when the wolf, (in the guise of Mr.. 
Robert Frost or Mr. E. A. Robinson), actually does 
appear it is all too easy to attribute her recognition 
to accident. She cannot see round a good poet or 
through a bad one. ‘This inability is, perhaps, best 
illustrated (to take an example from the section 
significantly described as “Certain Poets of Yester- 
day”) in her essay on Chaucer and Langland, where 
it is possible to detect the wish in its act of fathering 
the thought. 

Those old poets (Langland and his old English predeces- 
sors) will be studied, not from the point of view of academic 
scholarship, but from that of immediate beauty and 
fecundity. We shall have a new realization of their power 
of imagination and of the splendor and variety of their 
rhythms. 


This is the very ecstasy of love. We shall sooner 
find passion and tears in Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” than “immediate beauty, fecundity, splen- 
dor, and variety of rhythm” in the works of Lyd- 
gate, Occleve, Gower, and their kin. Much may be 
said in their praise, but never such things as these. 
Thus, on one hand, Miss Monroe prophesies the dis- 
covery of bright needles in the rusty haystacks of the 
pre-Chaucerian poets of England, while, on the 
other, she weighs Matthew Arnold in her peculiar 
scales and finds— 

Little details of old-fashioned manner or attire stand 
out with a new consciousness—I see thou and doth, ’mid 
ere, sate and snake and palfrey on every page, and find 
it difficult to forget them as a mere inevitable convention 
of the hoop and skirt period. 

One can almost watch Miss Monroe reexamining 
her poets periodically, on each occasion striking out 
passages that have just proved out of date. Eight- 
eenth century criticism, at its worst, was never quite 
so stingy as this. ‘The prejudice—for it deserves a 
word no kinder—inherent in this passage is not un- 
common in choirs and places where the lesser critics 
sing today. ‘To accept such objections as valid is 
to strike out, with one fell sweep of the pen, ninety 
per cent of the greatest poetry written in the English 
language—the best of Shakespeare, Milton, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley. What have 
thou and doth to do with the “hoop and _ skirt 
period”? Have we grown out of great poetry for no 
better reason than that it contains a few doths and 
*snids or even a whole stableful of palfreys? Miss 
Monroe does poetry and herself a gross injustice. If 
this ridiculous prejudice were not so generally 
current in recent journeyman criticism it would not 
need to detain us here. 

This is typical of the kind of superficial thinking, 
or feeling, that undermines the value of Miss 
Monroe’s criticism and belies her avowed aim— 
“that ruthless detachment required by the high 
standards of impartial criticism.” She is not ruth- 
lessly detached. So far removed is she from any 
such critical approach that it is not perhaps unfair to 
say that her approach to poetry is partly geographical. 
Thus, while reading this book, one recognizes (not 
for the first time) a pleasant and not unnatural 
prejudice in favor of poets whose native heath is 
to be found in Illinois. One suspects that her 


sympathies diminish a little, proportionately, as the . 


habitat of a poet recedes to New England or beyond 
the Atlantic. It is possible to applaud Miss Monroe 
for her loyalty while reproaching her for this, and 
even more definite parochial qualities of her 
criticism. 

In conclusion, it should be repeated that Miss 
Monroe’s services in the cause of poetry are not to 
be judged merely by her writings in behalf of that 
cause. She commands and deserves the affection and 
respect of everybody who shares her enthusiasm for 
poetry, whether or not they agree with her opinions: 
and the poet who passes through Chicago without 
saluting the lady who wrote the “Columbian Ode” 
thirty-two years ago surely offends the very Muse 
whose name Miss Monroe so painstakingly derides. 
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The Rabbits with Wet Eyes 
NE evening while Mr. Mistletoe was pull- 
ing up plantain weeds .. . 

But before we go on I had better tell 
you a few details about Mr. Mistletoe’s adven- 
tures as a grass-grower. 

He was always happy when he was mowing the 
lawn—though (as I said before) lawn is certainly 
too smooth a word for such a bumpy arrangement 
of ground. There is something very soothing in 
the whirr of the twirling blades, if it is not broken 
too often by the hard shock of a stick or a pebble 
or one of Donny’s old bones. Keeping the lawn- 
mower straight, and enjoying the smell of cut grass, 
and feeling your own strong earth solid under your 
feet, is a healthy pleasure. 

But though Mr. Mistletoe was very happy mow- 
ing the grass, he looked serious. Perhaps he was 
thinking? Certainly there was plenty to think 
about. I wonder what there was about his ground 
that made it so attractive to moles. Every time he 
thought he had got the front grass-plot in pretty 
good order, there appeared a new lot of their 
wrinkly little subways. Then these soft tunnels 
had to be all carefully trodden down or else 
flattened out with the heavy roller. Worst of all 
was when Donny and Fritz, the dogs, would decide 
to give some help in the mole problem. Then, 
when Mr. Mistletoe came back in the evening, he 
would find a ragged zigzag furrow, ten or fifteen 
feet long, dug up one of the terraces; or a hole big 
enough to bury a neighbor’s child in. These ex- 
cavations were worse to repair than all the tunnels 
a whole family of moles could make in a month, 

Another thing Mr. Mistletoe used to think about, 
as he went solemnly to and fro with the lawnmower 
(stopping now and then to light his pipe and wipe 
his forehead) was the idea of starting a Nassau 
County Weed Show. In a Flower Show he would 
have no chance at all; but in a well-conducted Weed 
Show he ought to get a prize. His plantain-weeds 
were remarkable, both in number and size. And 
in a good Weed Show there should also be prizes 
for the greatest number of croquet hoops lost in 
one season, or balls disappeared among rhododendron 
bushes, or velocipedes left out over night. In such 
competitions, he believed, the family would rank 
high. 

But the plantain-weeds were his special concern. 
On warm evenings he often spent an hour or so 
grubbing them up. Sometimes it seemed as though 
the lawn was really more plantain than grass. But 
it is quite good fun pulling them up, because you 
are never sure whether the roots will come or not. 
If you are careful to get hold of all the leaves, and 
give a little twist, the chances are that the roots 
will come too. The game is to keep score, and 
count how many roots come and how many don’t. 

What bothered Mr. Mistletoe, in these adven- 
tures, was that anything so plentiful as those weeds 
should be so useless. For he liked to imagine that 
almost everything is useful in one way or another 
if you understand about it. It always gave him 
great pain to throw anything away: he carefully 
preserved bits of string, heads of broken dolls, 
small pencils, buttons, corks, rusty nails. He rarely 
put these odds and ends to any purpose, but it made 
him happy to have saved them. 
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One evening, then, as I started to say at the be- 
ginning, Mr. Mistletoe was cheerfully pulling up 
plantain weeds and putting them into a_ basket. 
When the basket was full he carried it into the 
woods and dumped it, and doing so he had to pass 
by the rabbit run. As he did so, he always said, 
“Well, bunny bunny bunny,” which was not an 
important thing to say but showed a friendly spirit. 
He and the rabbits led very different lives, and per- 
haps they did not really have very much in common, 
but at any rate they were on good terms. So he 
was shocked, passing their wire netting, to see that 
their eyes were full of tears, 

They were white rabbits, with beautiful red eyes. 
Even in their cheerfullest moods there seems some- 
thing a little wistful about eyes of that color: they 
look as though they had been inflamed by long and 
inconsolable weeping. So when you take eyes that 


are naturally red, and fill them with real tears, the 
effect is very sad. Mr. Mistletoe was painfully 
startled and stopped by the netting to wonder. 

If he had not been rather a stupid man he would 
have guessed long before. The rabbits had been 
trying all summer to tell him, but he could not 
understand their language. It was gradually 
breaking their hearts to see him, day after day, 
pulling up and throwing away the beautiful de- 
licious plantain-weeds they love so much. Among 
the many things that Mr. Mistletoe did not know 
was the interesting fact that juicy green plantain 
is one of a rabbit’s most favorite foods. And to 
remain helpless in their enclosure and watch all 
that plantain being wasted was more than they 
could bear. 

When he stood there, holding the basket of weeds 
and wondering, the rabbits became greatly excited. 
Their ruby eyes glistened with trouble, their tall 
pink ears quivered, they stood up poking through 
the wire with noses that twitched. 

“Good gracious,” said Mr, Mistletoe. ‘They 
seem terribly upset about something. Can it be that 
they want some of the plantain? It might be very 
bad for them.” 

It seems queer that a man could be so ignorant. 
Do dogs like bones? Do horses like apples? Do 
Chinamen like rice? Do girls like fudge? ‘That 
is how rabbits feel about plantain. 

The behavior of the rabbits was so emphatic, 
their eyes were so eloquently wet, that Mr. Mistle- 
toe thought he might give them just one plantain 
and see what happened. When he began pushing 
it through the hole in the netting they almost tore 
it from his hands. They fell upon it like sailors on 
a glass of grog after a long long voyage. ‘There 
was a violent nibbling and crunching and in half a 
minute that green weed had entirely disappeared, 
even the little cluster of roots. 

Mr. Mistletoe watched anxiously. He had a sort 
of idea that perhaps Binny and Bunny would sud- 
denly fall dead. But they looked stronger and 
bigger than ever, their noses trembled with healthy 
vibrations, the tears had vanished from their eyes. 
They looked at him in a way he could not possibly 
misunderstand, 

Good heavens, he said to himself, and gave them 
the whole basket. 

Late that night Mr. Mistletoe was waked by a 
queer soft cheerful sound coming from the back 
The rabbits were singing. 
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yard, 


Slowly and quietly Mr. Mistletoe thought about 
this matter. He noticed, after that, that every time 
he began to pull up plantain weeds the rabbits were 
watching him closely. ‘Then a great idea came to 
him. He hunted about in the attic until he found 
the old baby-pen that had been used by the children 
long ago. He carried it outdoors and put it over 
the richest and thickest patch of plantain on the 
lawn. Then he put Binny and Bunny in the pen. 
There was a merry sound of crisp eating, and that 
was the end of that patch. As they ate, the rabbits’ 
active paws patted down the earth smoothly and 
neatly so that all was left tidy. After an hour’s 
time he shifted the pen to another place and they 
began afresh. 

So that is how the great institution of Plantain 
Hour was started. Every summer evening the rab- 
bits have their outing in the pen, and move round 
from one part ~f the garden to another. ‘That is 
why Mr. Mistletoe’s lawn is now so beautiful, and 
why the rabbits are the most buxom in the Roslyn 
Estates. Just look at them! 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 
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Paul Valéry, who recently became a member 


of the French Academy, was, according to a writer 


in a French newspaper, well known to the younger 
literary groups in France, but to more conservative 
circles was quite without interest. Indeed, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes had never printed his name 
before his election to the Academy. When he made 
his entrance into it even Joffre, who is almost un- 
failing in his attendance at meetings, failed to put 
in an appearance, being frightened by the prospect of 
a meeting so completely devoted to poetry. The at- 
tendance was of philosophers, historians, and of an 
unexpected number of frécieuses. Mr. Valéry’s 
address was on Anatole France, a thankless task 
in view of the enormous amount that has been writ- 
ten about him, but he managed to make it 
interesting. 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Wordsworths 


DOROTHY AND WILLIAM WORDsS- 
WORTH. By C. M. MacLean New 
York: The Macmillan So. 1927 

Reviewed by F. V. Morey 

| is not easy to write on Dorothy and 
William Wordsworth. ‘Though Dorothy 

has not been neglected, she has never had 

her due; the natural temptation, therefore, 
in calling for more attention to her, is to 
overemphasize. She claimed nothing, and 
when one discovers the fine gold in her 
journal, ittraction of it may make one 
iy too much Whether her narrative is 
mcerned with the tours she made with he: 


brother, or with life at home, her eager, 
ionate, observant descriptions show her 
felicity. When 
out, in his un- 


truck the 


unselfishness, 
Wordsworth’s light 
settled, despairing period, 
rekindling spark. It take a 
discrimination to reveal the relationships 
Dorothy, Wordsworth, 
The flashes of wild gaicty, 
iiblity which they 
they fed 


( 
ntelligence, 
went 
she 
would nice 
and 
the 


between 
Coleridg 


respons vipsved, 


with 
the absorption with which and 
watched the bonfire of impassioned intellect; 
and the second was 
thought 


that was the first stage, 
how they watched 
ibout the embers, each from his own retreat. 


within the boundaries of 


and what they 


Coleridge is not 
these essavs; cven so, Dorothy and Words- 
worth provide an adequate theme There 

much to say about them, early and late. 
One wonders, for instance, whether Words- 
worth’s Posse ssive love, as an old man, for 
his daughter Dorothy, was in part due to 
a desire to recapture what Dorothy had 
meant to him, in early days. 
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So much for the expectation raised by 
the appearance of the volume. It comes 
n the attractive format one associates with 
Cambridge books. On reading it, one finds 


out quickly that Miss Maclean believes in 


emphasis. “In these ,jjournals that are so 
much more than journals,” she says, 
“Dorothy shows herself the greatest of 
English descriptive writers.” The word 
“oreatest” is loosely chosen ; hardly the 
right compliment, therefore, to pay to 
Dorothy, who was peculiarly happy at 
finding fitting words and accurate descrip- 
tive phrases. An impulsive hastiness leads 
Miss Maclean to overstate, She admits as 
much. Wordsworth, she remarks, 

lid not realize that the material he was 
rrrowing from Dorothy and fashioning into 
new shapes was already” gold. With this 
»btusenes f his with regard to a poetic in- 


spiration more constant than _ his own, it is 
impossible not to feel the utmost impatience. 
here is only one excuse for him. Dorothy’ 
xtraordinary modesty might have misled even 


William Wordsworth. 
Dorothy, 


a starved kitten 


urer critic than 


Sympathy for “unselfish, un 


complaining as Waiting on 


1 doorstep” (but by the way, doesn’t a 
starved kitten complain?), is an under- 
standable cause for impatience; and Miss 
Maclean is aware of the excitability of her 


phrases, and usually takes pains to contradict 
false 
sometimes 
Waly One 
is “She | Dorothy] had the key to 

land of which she could 
at any Nevertheless, the 
the remarks 
journals contain many fine 
ceptions. When Miss Maclean quotes from 
journal of the tour with Coleridge and 
1803, remarks 
for Wordsworth, which 
she is a 


is uneconomical, 
that 


iny impressions. It 


und irritating, to progress 


must disintegrate such a remark 
Fairy- 
enter 


her own, 


moment.” essays 


on Dorothy sensitive, and 


the 


are 
upon per- 
the 
Wordsworth in 
love 
approached ecstasy, 


or when she 
on Dorothy’s 
at moments 
discriminating critic, and speaks with nicety. 

And yet impulsiveness keeps breaking in. 


Wordsworth served a master who would 
brook no tarrying, who like Jehu drove furiously 
in his chariot, and whose words were symbols 
flung upon the air as h passed, and to be 
transcribed ere they had faded into the winds. 
Those who wait upon inspiration know well 
that the terms of their service brook no rest 
id no delay. 

Very likely there is no harm done, yet the 
aim of the essays is avowedly to do away 
with vulgar errors. “The degrading thirst 
after outrageous stimulation” was attacked 
in Wordsworth’s manly prefaces. Miss 
Maclean is so much in sympathy, that ex- 


ceptions continue to surprise, throughout the 
book. In the seventh essay, she leaves the 
reader with the impression that Wordsworth 
had little of significance about other 
In its place, it is perhaps a device to 
significance of what 


to say 
poets. 


to emphasize the 


had to say about himself. Nevertheless, 
it is dangerous to succumb too easily to 
Wordsworth’s statement, “I am not a 
critic.” For example, when a student reads 
the lines: 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded 
heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft 
pace 
he may, perhaps for the first time, realize 
what “criticism” really is. 
ncsiniabillialailiaiitain 
A Novelist’s Youth 
FLAUBERT’S YOUTH. By Piacer 
SHANKS. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1927. $2.25. 


WHITRIDGE 
1845, wheu he 
is safe to 


Reviewed by ARNOLD 
ty Flaubert had died in 
was twenty-four years old, 
would never have 
industrious 


say that he been heard 


of even by the most graduate 


student. “Madame Bovary” did not ap- 
pear until 1857, and as far as the general 
reader is concerned “Madame Bovary” 


marks the beginning and at the same time 
the high-water mark of Flaubert’s literary 


In confining himself to Flaubert’s 


career, 

youth Mr, Shanks is obviously addressing 
the specialist and not the general reader 
How does it happen that the boy who 


steeped himself in Byron and Victor Hugo, 


who wrote sanguinary stories, full of 
second hand feeling but utterly devoid ot 
observation, should have become the father 
of realistic fiction? After telling the drab 
story of Emma Bovary, which so shocked 
the imperial guardians of moraljty that 
Flaubert found himself accused of under- 
mining the sanctity of family life, he shook 


age off his feet and 
splendors of the past. 


“Salammbo” 


the dust of his own 


plunged back into the 


The problem of reconciling 
and “Madame Bovary,” the romanticist and 
the realist within Flaubert, has always 


fascinated his biographers. 
Mr. Shanks has attempted to explain this 
careful 


double literary personality by a 

study of the novelist’s youth and of his 
juvenilia, There is something pathetic and 
vet fascinating about that generation that 
was growing up in France during the 
eighteen thirties. They were. so certain 
that all existing laws and customs wert 
ridiculous, that passion was divine, that they 
must drink life to the dregs, and that 
moderation and sanity were the only unfor- 
givable sins. Flaubert was no exception 


to the ryle. The prospect of life in a law 
office Was too horrible for him to contem- 


plate. He and his friend Alfred ce 
Poittevin, the uncle of Guv de Maupassar 
longed for that life of adventure and 


romance which they bequeathed so liberally 
upon the heroes of their imagination. 

In this period of their youth they 
of a bizarre creature called Li 
Rabelaisian caricature of the 


con- 


ceived 
( yarcon, a 


voung bourgeois. They took a strange 
delight in enacting the part of the “Garcon” 
themselves. His raucous laughter and his 


loud inept remarks typified for them the 
of their non-romantic 
“We lived in a strange 
Flaubert afterwards, “alter- 
ideas of insanity 
must have been a 
or the 


brutal — stupidity 
contemporaries. 
wrote 
between 

but there 
sheer animal 
Garcon could never have 
was a strange youth for a 
vears later was to spend twelve to fourteen 
at Croisset writing 
almost 


world,” 
nating and 
suicide,’ good 


deal of 


spirits too 
been created. It 


man who a few 
in his studv 


hours a day 


novels with an 
It does not explain 
juste. Perhaps Mr 
for us in his forth- 
genius of Flaubert. 


and rewriting his 
inhuman 
the 
Shanks 


coming 


pertinacity. 
for the mot 
will do that 
study on the 


quest 


4 Polish writer, unknown as yet in this 
country, but highly regarded in her own 
land, is Sophie Natkowska, who in 1906 


surprised her world by publishing a novel 
entitled “Women.” Under the guise of 
fiction Miss Natkowska presented a search- 
She wrote 


ing analysis of feminine nature. 
with power and penetration, and quite 
without regard to established opinions and 
pretenses. She has since followed up her 
book with others, all of which are able and 
interesting works, 
en 

Walter de la Mare has rewritten the 

stories of Cinderella, Dick Whittington, 


Beanstalk, and other heroes 
and heroines of the nursery for an_ illus- 
trated volume, entitled “Told Again,” 
which will be published in the early autumn. 
There are color plates and black and white 


A. H. Watson. 


Jack and the 


pictures by 
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Last fall critics united in calling this | 


one of the finest and most engrossing 
popularizations of current science in 
existence. 

Re- 


“Tt sweeps on 


others, Saturday 


Among The 
view of Literature said, 
from one great truth to another in a 
way that gives one a profound respect 


for the recent progress of science. 


Nation, “Popular without 


The 
diluted.” 


And 
being 
In its handsome new edition it will 
continue to be the answer of science 
to the persistent curiosity of this gen- 


eration. 
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a Machinery and Labor 
i By BARNETT 


iF “This is an important book.”’— 
el The New Statesman (London). 
al “He traces in convincing fashion 
the effects of the new machinery 
B in displacing labour or, alter- 
el natively, in driving skilled work- 
=| ers into less skilled and probably 


sas 


GeEorGE E. 


iS falc 


5 


ways ays 


iF lower paid occupations in the 
f{ same industry.”—Labour Mag- 
azine (London). “Professor Bar- 


ses 


nett has put us in his debt by 
publishing the results of his study 
of the problem—the displacement 
of skill by machinery. . 

It is an exceptionally good book 
and should be read by all those 
interested in the labor problem.” 


—New York Evening Post. $2.00 
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aii . turess: we think that she has achieved a Witte; possibly because Mr. Butt deems all 
Books of Special Interest title to permanent remembrance as one of such scandal sufficiently answered by the 
the most accomplished, ingenious, and inter- report of her physician that “she has never 
esting impostors in history.” But the effect borne a child,” the author apparently be- 
Man and Writer and better arranged. More severe critics, upon him, or her, who runs may be seen longing with those Victorian novelists who 
Res Raa . with Proust’s completed work before them, from the instance of Mrs. Annie Besant, believed that every indiscretion has a baby 
MARCEL PROUST. His Life and Work. may draw his portrait more clearly and When, long ago, in her early unregenerate all its own, It would take several pages 
By LEON PieRRE-QuINT, New York: trace the limits of his mind with greater days of atheism and_ birth ‘control, Mrs. to indicate the important details which he 
Knopf. 1927. $3.50. accuracy. It is probable, in fact, that Besant first became interested in Mme. omits to mention in connection with the 
Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, JR. Proust’s present reputation, with its over- Blavatsky and paid her a visit, the latter alleged Indian frauds. He explains the 
B TEMPTS to tell the story of Marcel tones of faddism, will not endure, But fixed a mystical blue-eyed gaze upon her notorious plagiarisms in Mme. Blavatsky’s 
5 p ails ciiitiaean iliac ininh ty wilh none of these things can detract from the and enjoined her to read Hodgson’s report writings by the fact that she was copying 
re ri : credit due M. Pierre-Quint for the admir- and then return if she would. Mrs. Besant from the astral light, neglecting to make 
f mate his work are already enengne able service he has done Proust in his book. went, read, and returned; the blue eyes clear why it is more permissible to plagiar- 
; Fran pSiee gee er Regan’ a sted ores were stronger than the facts. And with ize the astral light than the printed page. 

hy rust wonder woethe 1S reputatio Ce — - oe z e ‘ } ae, Ee ee : ; ; 
‘Id © ae uae da alicia iol i ae b . pola sis Poa a oe oe As a es he book is oo 7 
or ae 7 evated critic . » dav M Bl ‘ k y S —_ _— ‘ . ieee é : success, but as mythology it is excellent. 
t o eg se ai a aa wan oy be nase y pm — detractors - by = passed off vn stage. We are offered five chapters at miracles— 
—in quarter of “A la Recherche du Temps ; pe ‘Sone ” Philadel om David a. Mr. Butt’s book presents a delusive ap- or, to use the modern _ phrase, psychic 
Perdu” unpublished, until toagay, when the ~ Ce acai ee a yee - thoroughness and scholarship. phenomena: phenomenal appearances of 
© final portions of “Le Temps Retrouvé” are nln ae ee ; I: tells a plain, straightforward, if marvel- Mahatmas, phenomenal Mahatma letters, 
aia tring in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Reviewed by ERNEsT SUTHERLAND BArTEs ous tale; it is adorned with footnotes ; it raps and amen bells, clairvoyance, mate- 
ng this © there has been no European writer more HE © thrice-exposed Madame Helena takes up the Hodgson report and Solovy- rialization of objects, ete., ete., all based 
; ardently discussed. Of all the books about Petrovna Hahn Blavatsky is in a fair oft’s equally damaging expose and appears on evid nce given not more than twenty 
TOSSING him, the most satisfactory as a whole is way to be sainted after all. Times have to refute them point by point. But every- years after the event! Thus fortified, we 
“nce in certainly M. Pierre-Quint’s study, which changed since 1884 when her _graceless where, as a matter of fact, it calmly makes are enabled to “see before us, not a char- 
has now been well translated by Hamish accomplices, the Coulombs, raised — the th most improbable statements without latan, but a_ noble, an heroic soul, a 
ndicating their source and hurdles the supremely honest, clear-seeing woman, dis- 


and Sheila Miles. scandal in Adyar, and Hodgson went out 


trom England to investigate, returning with tinguishe d from most other modern bene- 
, ia 


opposing evidence whenever this seems de- 


y Re The legend wan , pe su eons ’ — two hundred pages of evidence sufficient to sirable. Thus the whole story of Mme. factors of humanity by her superior glo 
7 of any great writer is commonly romant have damned St. Peter or St. Paul. True, Blavatsky’s youth and early womanhood Verily, a saint, aye, and mere than a saint. 
eps on in. iio CED, SE BRENNER ry Tike the verdict of the British Society for based almost solely on her own word or “If Madame Blavatsky were, as we beligve, 
1. ag@aing he -ente “de ines 7 ‘ , - a ° ° ‘ : A 
‘ gie against tn accepted = of + ’ Psychical Research still is there that he who that of her equally unreliable sister, Mme a genuine Messenger, there seems to be 
rina t. as Benjamin Crémieux has pointed out Bi ; : VI = i _. 3 = an ke : : sail miata VO 
“4 ; a ] a acest a ayy os runs may read: “For our own part, we Je lihovsky. The re is no mention of her nothing more to be said about existence 
espect ee ee a regard her neither as the mouthpiece of long-continued liaison with the — singer, At any rate, there is nothing more to be 
himself He was well-to-do a ,0pular eu ciicieinaie ial ‘ aaeiiat > . . : ] os : “aoe oe 
s himse!f. ae A-tO-d0, tn i bidden seers, nor as a mere vulgar adven- Metrovitch, attested by her cousin, Count aid about Mr. Baseden Butt. 
ce. fieure in Parisian salons in the nineties; 


fate seemed to have singled him out for 
ithout the part of a dilettante. He possessed none 

of the qualities which make for stern op- 
position to anything. But he did suffer 


from continual! ill-health, and in the end his 
to be thrown upon the 


t will malady caused hin 


A 72 he was peddling 


resources of his own mind. Had Proust 
tence been well, he might never have written a 
. gen- word, Yet it must have required sonic o 
" Sietunsacleiees s0nel sem ticnenware at back doors 


him from an old lady’s-pet, a sort of human 
an existence outwardly as 


poodle leading 
‘ 


useless as a man could lead, into the 
distributor of life” seen in him by Mrs. 
Wharton. The task of the eventual 
biographer of Proust will be to explain that 


‘oreat 


we 


in Johannesburg « 





extraordinary change of soul. 

It cannot be said that M. Pierre-Quint 
faces this preblem in the first part of his 
\GO hook. He prefers to give us a number 


of anecdotes and details of the author’s life, ” e e 
= cack Now at 73 his book is a best seller 


which may interest and amuse those to whom 
they are new. But the story of Proust’s P r “ Bs 
cork-hung room, his midnight suppers at In almost every bookstore In Ameriea! MS 
the Ritz, his abnormal sensibility, his enor- ~ 


me 





ag a = 


am | 

















any of the convenient abstractions usually 
occupying this position. Instead, he offers 
has the basis of morality the ideal of artistic 


magazinereviewers, nothing 


ordinary things in Mr. 
like it had ever been seen before. And few books 


Horn’s past life and his way of telling them, finally 


ion 

fy mous tips, and his purposeful snobbery, is se b 5 

fl now well known. Two recent books, the aa 

a Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre’s “Robert 

S S ia an . arce > $9? an, : ° e . 

4 de Mont quiou et Mare ‘I Proust” an , T seems almost too incred- Horn talks informally 

er rey S » rs «sur arce . 

rs Robert Dreyfus’s “Souvenirs sur Marcel ible to be trne—that a . f 

ih Proust,” add to this store of Proust legends. uth Afri on Instead, after reading a 

a In the middle section, however, M. Pierre- South African Trader, down chapter, Mrs. Lewis would 
Quint gets down to business in his consid- on his luck, should become ask him for further details, 

4 eration of Proust’s style and methods. It the most talked-of author in and Horn would tell her 

i is an accurate analysis, though many critics the country! Being the life and works of even a great deal more of 
will not agree with some of his enthusiasms. Yet a little leas th: ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN his soul-stirring adventures 

An entire school, indeed, has followed et a little less than two “ rene ss . : : 

fu R Raat, "ie hits Shin care one thie men, Aiteal an “Old Visiter”... the words written by in the jungle, and among 

ir amon Fernandez in claiming that Proust years ago this man, Altrec himself at the age of 73 and the life, with cannibals. 

Fe made the elementary mistake of taking sen- Aloysius Horn, called at such of his philosophy as is the gift of age It is fortunate that Mrs 

; sation for sentiment. The question may the kitchen door of Mrs and experience, taken down here and edited I : if } te 

. . . 4 + We 7+ . » y Aq € 7 TS cray a) 

well be left to the metaphysicians, while we ills h reli | by Ethelreda Lewis. 4ewils made notes © t 1ese 

edits. tits: Hancetidn te mnes of ewis, the novelist, anc ; pean talks. For they are printed 

ft his observation, the fluency of his dialectic, tried to sell her a gridiron. John we William — verbalim at the end of each 
ae Bee a ee : says O, says in the me ed 1 3. 20en., 

a =< above all the potency of his pr i ae At first he was turned * Trader Horn” N.Y. Herald-Tribune chapter. And it is difficult 
tion. Finally, the most brilliant, though i to say whether these talks 
gE Mikey YS eM down. After all he was “I never prophesy, but I “Mr. Galsworthy ast Dev 
not always the most readable part of M. ‘6 | - idler.” B would wager that this book claims that it will rickle or the written narrative 

} Pierre-Quint’s work is the discussion of only a peddler.”” But there will be read by countless the »ppetite of the most make the more magnificent 

Proust’s world he backe | f ide: was a certain charm about readers with gusto as great jaded. He understates ' ak . ; 

( ust Ss world, the xacKground oO ideas : c d as I felt myself. ; the facts. After no fewer part of sach chapter. 
igainst which his characters are exhibited. the man and certain things And to those who, in than four excited per- 
, Her ne a a « , _— these days of fakes, might usals of this astounding 
ere the qualities of } lerre-Quint as a he said that gradually in- be doubtful whether it’s not narrative I am purpos- It becomes a best selier 
critic are most clearly seen, and the sole iM I - “Th all too —_ to ne tone, let = ing to go back to it \ i . 
2 ’ ? 3 ractea . 2WwiIc >» > SF that i ‘e ary. agat ave res 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Ta) 
working hypothesis on which Proust’s phil- terested ses — * 1927, 1 had the pleasure of heltot it aloud come atura oS MANUSCTEPS | 
S osophy has vet been explained is fviven first few pages of the book 4 ro ‘Old —. who interrupted me with such as this was immediate- 
a . . . a a ar . i : and his editress, in Johan cries of w ler, 1 « . sactinsg ar 
\ccording to this theory, the ruling prin- tell this part of the story eae nesburg; — oe is in who Poe pens ‘an ly wi fe a, ac- 
aoa 'e 7 eae Shean . “ oe very truth the character to take the book them- ceplec or publication. 
we in the universe presenti d in Proust s om The story of how Mrs. ovals dindionaa,” por hong 7 When the tat a <e nee 
ork is not God, nor Good, nor Evil, nor Lewis, sensing some extra- $4.00 at all Bookstores ad ce oe 
ee ‘ sent to the newspaper and 
agen In the ——. = Proust art is induced him to write his story. have had more marvelous reviews. 
the guiding star in the nothingness of ex- ° " is ‘** saa 
; istence, the instrument of release from suf- How Trader Horn wrote his book a _— pe ddler rt the ee ee 
fering av be e e indivi . head ° author in the country. The publishers are be; 
ys It res ay Mex d oe the individ- So, sitting in a cheap doss house (a home for wie 5 with tol ie aad ; ol 7 for 
ua DV dg ‘4 r . > ce . . > siege , eleor: *rus . ars ole 7 y 
Vins “A ee a from the little phrase of indigent men) surrounded by filth and poverty, oe gy Tra ; A ee 
inteull which plays so important a part T ° 7 ° * , rec aS ‘Trade ' z 
“A la Recherche de T. ae teh ene the Trader Horn would write a chapter, and bring it ™0Fe, More copies O rader Horn. we 
| e , e erdu, e " . rc ° . ; ‘ Te : is i 3S 
iiise: Seti ail dhe ceseies eles Se each week to Mrs. Lewis for correction and pte an unusual phenomenon —this witness- 
s <_¢ . . ] * , . . 
revision. ing of a South African Trader becoming vir- 


j itself. The explanation may seem facile, 
discounting what Proust himself called “les But there were no corrections and revisions to tually overnight a best-selling author through- 


tovunttteeee den nage 99 : . - ‘ T . nite » arente 2m. anelit ° ‘ , . 
“ il a pone pow ape a ig Ps pe gene road bee sin. gar dh-ay yen re a 0 out the United States. But the publishers be- 
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p Quint presents it, with eloquence and faith, marvelous, that Mrs. Lewis wisely refused to alter lieve when you read “Trader Horn” you will 
5 convincing enough. a word or a comma. ‘i understand why. 
' It seems likely that his views of Proust . 
are too whole-heartedly those of a disciple. 
Nor is his analysis of Proust’s technique the Published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 37 West 57th Street, New York 
~ we have. Crémieux’s essay in his 
“yy ‘ s » =) OlBeca; 
Xme Siécle” and Gabory’s “Essai Sur ae : - Vm 


} Marcel Proust” are both more exhaustive 
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East Indian Art ancient India except the decoration of these “Common Sense” is read; its eloquence puts GEIST IN DER TAT. By ARTHUR 
Ajanta caves. Both for their early date new life into them, but no one knows the SCHNITZLER. Berlin: Fischer Verlag, 
AJANTA: PEINTURES DE LA PRE- and for their great intrinsic beauty and author, It is the first stage in his long 1927. 
MIERE GROTTE, By Vicror GOoLovu- charm these _paintings deserve and repay career of non-recognition, insufficient ap- Reviewed by PrERRE LovinG ¢ One! 
BEW. Paris: Van Oest. 1926. attention. ‘Their importance in the study preciation. Then Paine comes in. In a ; ae a VI. By 
; Shae of Buddhism and Buddhist Art cannot be rapid scene he scatters to the winds the F Dr. Schnitzler had reread Speneea be- Californi 
Reviewed by DanieEL V. THOMPSON, JR. question’. arguments of the cautious business-men, the fore he ventured into- the region of Wine 
TH latest volume of Ars Asiatica con- M. Goloubew’s photographs record al- prudent calculators of financial possibiilties, ea speculation in Pi a. Series. 
tains a superb seven-plate panorama most completely the contents of Cave I. He wins them for an idea and all present essay on the spirit in word and in os $2.50. 
of the group of rock-cut temples at Ajanta, His iconographical and descriptive notes are range themselves with enthusisem on his nag Aled go ibang at . ' . ier 
and seventy-four fine photographs of Cave I concise and helpful, and they contain valu- cide, while he scchins Waskingun a0 the ms oy «l ery _— te an 
) ) graphs 2 = = : - : > , “ng HAUCER’S 
: cmaeeeal ' Se : le gré “2 srial whic “use first American field-marshal, In a later powerlully strengthened his argument and }¥ 
and its decoration. This is a proportion able bibliographical material which excuses given tougher fibre to his method. For, | BY ars 


of text to illustration which commands our 
admiration. The publication of Goloubew’s 
work has been awaited eagerly, and it is 
disappointing to read, in the avant-propos 
to this handsome volume, that plans for its 
continuance have been abandoned. “If we 
have been slow to publish the group of 
which brought back in 
1911,” he writes, “it is because we thought 
that we should be able to resume and finish 
up a task which had been brutally inter- 


photographs we 


rupted by the War. This hope did not 
materialize, and the photographic inven- 
tory which we began sixteen years ago 


will probably never be completed.” 
Why the project must be given up he does 
not say: possibly publication may be under- 
taken by the Archxological Department of 


H. E. H, the Nizam, as has been urged. 
Mr. Goloubew has made a contribution 
which, though admittedly incomplete, is 
none the less invaluable. His plates are the 
first documents, the first reproductions, 


scientifiquement utilisables, which have ap- 
peared, to illustrate the painted decoration 
of any of the Ajanta caves. Hitherto we 
have been dependent on copics made by 
Griffiths and his students hetween 1872 and 
1885, and by Lady Herringham, twenty 
years later, which cannot take the place of 
photographs for precise study or record, 

The monastery of Ajanta is composed of 
twenty-eight caves, four of them churches, 
the others dwelling-places, cut “in the face 
of an almost perpendicular scarp of rock 
about 250 feet high, sweeping round in a 
curve of fully a semi-circle, and forming 
the north or outer side of a wild and lonely 
Goloubew’s fine panorama of the 
caves was taken in the dry season, and does 
less than justice to the great beauty of the 
The earliest caves date from the sec- 
ond or third century B. C.; the latest, Cave 
I, which M. Goloubew has chosen, dates 
from the seventh century of our era. 

The as they are called, may be 
counted among the most impressive works 
of man. Whether they should be admired 
is architecture or sculpture is not so clear; 
for, though they are conceived in elaborate 
architectural forms, they are the product 
not of architectural construction but of 
laborious carving in hard stone. In their 
decoration they are extremely rich, though 
much of the painting that covered the walls, 
ceilings, and even columns, has been de- 
stroyed outright or hidden under yellow 
varnish by misguided Europeans, and con- 
demned to a lingering oblivion. 


len » 
gien. 


Site. 


ce - ’ 
caves, ° 


The corpus of early painting in India 
is very small. Save for the frescoes at 
Bagh and Ramgarh Hill, and for some re- 
cently published fragments at Ellora, al- 
most no painting has come down from 


the omission of a general bibliography. 
Cave I is on the whole the best preserved 
of the group: a large part of the ceiling is 
intact. It contains much that is interesting, 
much that is very beautiful; but in the last 
analysis the paintings of Cave I are not the 
most significant work at Ajanta, and M. 
Goloubew’s masterly presentation of them 
only increases our desire for a publication 
of the rest. 
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fom Paine in Drama 
THOMAS PAINE. Schauspiel. By Hanns 
Jousr. Munich: Albert Langen. 1927. 
Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 
T looks as if themes from the history of 
the United States might become a fashion 
with dramatists in Europe. After the suc- 
cess of John Drinkwater’s “Abraham 
Lincoln” comes the “Thomas Paine” of 
Hanns Johst, one of the most prominent of 
the younger German playwrights, which 
had its first performance at Karlsruhe at 
the end of March and scored a distinct 
success. It is as interesting a play to read 
as to see, perhaps even more. On the stage 
the loose construction of the drama, and the 
rapid succession of short scenes, may be dis- 
turbing to the mind, but these do not 
embarrass the reader; they rather serve to 
illustrate concisely but vividly the character 
and fate of the man whom the dramatist 
has chosen for his hero. The drama is a 
personal one; it is founded in history, and 
plays against a well-suggested background 
of the War of Independence and the French 
Revolution—with this gap of time it wa 


inevitable that there should be a lack of 
complete unity—but it is not a_ mere 
pageant, not a sequence of dramatized 


chapters of history; it is the story of a 
man who, as the rather grandiloquent 
preface to the play asserts, summed up in 
himself the tragedy of the common man 
who sacrifices himself and dies forgotten 
or despised, but leaves life as a whole 
richer, a cause triumphant, by the mere fact 
of his having lived and © struggled. 
“Thomas Paine . . . he fades away so far 
as personal fate is concerned, but he sur- 
vives as a melody.” In other words, 
Thomas Paine, by a process of . selection, 
is studied here as_ the _little-recognized, 
much-misunderstood member of a_ great 
orchestra, without whose contribution, how- 
ever, the full harmony could never have 
been achieved. 

The play opens with a conversation be- 
General Greene and Christopher 
Stone, in the editorial office of the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine. Washington enters; he 
and Greene despair of the future, the first 
because of the self-seeking of the business- 


tween 


picture he is shown offering Washington 
strategic advice. “On to the “west,” he 
cries, and the scene ends on a lyrical note 
in praise of the rivers and mountains, the 
sky and the youthful spirit of the new 
America. 

The next scene shows him scorning the 
idea of raising a loan from England; 
France, also now about to fight for liberty, 
is the country of his dreams, and he leaves 
on his mission to Paris, after having con- 
vinced Washington of the soundness of his 


ideas. He here meets the crisis of his life. 
The high altruism and scorn of ctlculation 
which had inspired his earlier action now 
leads him to defend the King. He addresses 
the mob. “Give me this man. I will take 
him to America, I will show him free 


independent states. He shall see the dawn 
of a new day.” The only answer is “To 
the guillotine,” and his escape from death 
and the years of imprisonment which he 
endured instead are quickly passed over by 
the dramatist. Then the scene changes once 
more to America. By now he is discredited, 
believed to be dead; a little later he is com- 
pletely forgotten and when he returns to 
Philadelphia towards the end of his life, 
all those whom he had inspired with his 
ideals are dead. It is the height of the 
tragedy and the dramatist extracts all the 
possible pathos from it, ‘The man who 
had—it is Hanns Johst’s arbitrary reading 
of the story—created all, sinks back into 
obscurity, becomes an unrecognized part of 
the symphony of freedom he had himself 
written. Such a personal tragedy is only 
made possible by drastic suppression of a 
number of important episodes in Paine’s 
life; he did not exactly endure as a suffer- 
ing hero the fate of misunderstanding 
which was his lot. At least in part he 
brought it on himself and no reader of his 
works and his biography can forget that 
there was in him a strain of tactlessness, to 
say the least, of impatience, intolerance, 
and coarse energy which no one would sus- 
pect from a reading of the play. Yet the 
dramatist, one feels on reflecting over the 
play as a whole, has the essence of the 
truth in his work, and in any case his skill 
in presenting his particular conception of 
Paine is beyond question. The shocked 
English Evangelical view of Thomas 
Paine is probably dead by now; if not Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s pages on him in his book 
on Cobbett must have dealt it a death-blow. 
The more generous and truthful view is 
found in these dramatic scenes; they at least 
have the merit of a forceful correction of 
a misunderstanding and a misreading of 
character, and for the first time in litera- 
ture, we believe—as apart from polemic— 
Thomas Paine has here found his vindica- 
tion. 
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like Spinoza and Descartes, he turns to 
geometry or, to be exact, to a _ simple 
geometrical diagram in order to explain 
an ethical hierarchy which exists in his 
mind, At the outset he bluntly posits the 
hierarchy and then sets about to prove its 
force and validity; only he does not quite 
prove it, as the reader has every right 
to expect, but merely contents himself with 
making further arbitrary statements about 
his neat diagrams. ‘The utter simplicity of 
this method, as well as the character of 
the constatations about the spirit and the 
human embodiments of it, made me at first 
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rub my eyes and wonder whether the 
gentle ironist of Vienna were not, with hergair o1 
tongue in cheek, indulging in a _ mild- Jers. $4. 
flavored hoax. wE PAPER 
Briefly, the argument seeks to show that Jby Alexa 
if you suppose the existence of positive and [URiversit; 
negative forces, God and the Devil, they F* Ovpes: 
: : A. Wolf. 
can be diagrammed by way of ae OO 
triangles set base to base. The dividing [¢,,5, #7, 
line would, then, serve to mark the middle fogpsworr 
ground on which, so to speak, they marry [tion. On» 
or where, at all events, they appear to have frron Sinc 
some sort of palpable contact. Let us first } net. 
consider the diagram of spirit in action, PATHANIEL 
We start with God at the tip of the upper — a 
triangle and somewhere along the right oe xy 
slope we encounter the scientist who ex- bien Brow 
plores nature and who is, moreover, the | Arthur A 
true healer; on the opposite slope we have fircus Pa: 
the military leader and the organizer; at | Boni. $ 
the base, on the right side, the bridge- fae Presip 
builder and mathematician; on the left | New Yor 
side, the seafarer and discoverer. Now as Pree 4 
. . . TERISTICS, 
to the lower triangle: On the right side, | 0. $3 
meeting the bridge-builder is the speculator fy, parnc 
and opposite him is the sheer adventurer. | wel], Dp 
And so by degrees we descend to the quack [ranger Hi 
and the alchemist, the dictator and the | Edited by 
tyrant, to the swindler, the evil spirit, and ter. $4. 
thus ultimately to the Devil. 
es rue Cour 
The diagram of the spirit in the word “promt 
commences once more with God and goes a > te 
through the prophet, poet, historian (con- | Goodyear 
tinualist), statesman, philosopher, and fur Arr o 
priest. These are all positive. On the | Holt. 
negative side, then, we have the sophist, the fanavian I 
pharisaical priest, the journalist (actual- | Edited by 
ist), the politician, the literary man (sus- — 
pended ruthlessly in the dark illimitable eke mel 
void from the lower tip), then the evil a =e 
spirit and lastly, again, the devil. The | pip... | 
argument, as I have indicated above, does] ,..--. ¥; 


not prove that these things are so, but 
simply asserts them, explaining conscien- 
tiously the meaning of the terms and 
putting them forth as a picture of one 
man’s, that is, Schnitzler’s ethical world, 
On the whole, neither the argument nor the 
diagram, it is evident, are very exciting nor 
very original. 

If this little essay gives us a picture, 
although a narrow and restricted one, of 
Schnitzler’s ethical microcosm, it does not, 
on the other hand, give us a satisfying 
glimpse of what used to be called by the 
Germans his macrocosm. Schnitzler’s 
novels and plays do after all fully give us 
that. A man’s creative activity, simply be- 
cause it is creative or positive (as Schnitz- 
ler himself says in his essay) disengages in 
a hundred subtle ways the modes in which 
the world mirrors itself in his conscious- 
ness, in his sensibility, and in his intelli- 
gence. You might say, with Spinoza—to ; 
return to the one 
have aided Schnitzler in his deplorable ; 
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impasse—that the appreciably divine nature Reigs style 


of things can only be conceived by the } 
infinite intellect, and inferentially, that the 
creative artist tends ever to identify himself 
with what is called “infinite intellect.” Of , 


ight. The 
a name wi 
s long, an 
he lives ir 


course the Schnitzler diagrams in the light marshes. ° 


of modern thought following upon the, 


hings may 


discoveries of Einstein and Whitehead are yp}, poisono 


a bit absurd. When a _ contemporary }, 
speculative writer plays with simple loca- 


eroine,—a 


tion, with positive and megative in such an SAINT IN 


elementary fashion, even if we are predis 
posed to concede the ethical need for it 
within himself, we can perhaps best recall ¢ 
him to his senses by quoting a wiser man’s 
words: “Whatever is, is in God, and 
nothing can either be or be conceived with- 
out God.” 
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sympathy and understanding as well as a 
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» have frron Sincrair. By Floyd Dell. Doran. $2 
is first J net. 


is one of those ruthless younger females of : ee 
the species whose sudden debouch into | Rice cs * Rte ee #3 
literature begins to take on the appearance a ee 













on, PATHANIEL Hawtuorne. By Herbert Gorman. Ee es 5 3 : ¥ paca pe ‘ Ra as oe 
yr ’ on te oon ; orman of the invasion of the barbarian hordes ‘A snique and original novel as to plot, construction and oe 
right f° Francis Drake. By E. F. Benson. Harp- which always succeeded nice quiet stretches jetin It: ays the vivid contrast between the luvid o 
i, on $4. ; of culture in ancient history texts. Caria’s : 5: acta : fonts yee ee HN 
oxo Brovcuam anp THe Wuic Party. By — method of dealing with life is to sit down night lifeof Paris and the so-called bigh society of London. — 


r, the | Arthur Aspinall. Longmans, Green. $7. 
> have fircus Parape. By Jim Tully. A. & C. 
er; at | Boni. $2.50. 


somewhere and decide what she wants, then 





decide who can get it for her, and then 
cultivate him. Very soon she has the par- 


= $2.50. 












































ridge- [fe Presipent’s Dauvcuter. By Nan Britton. : ; + ses a ar Saas ve se 
left | New York: Elizabeth Ann Guild, Inc. $4. ticular thing she coveted, and with a neat ‘ ?p DI j I [ ON & ¢ O 
ow as PYELFTH Century Cuaracters AND Cuarac- little twitch she detaches from herself the s 4 § Cees © aa EO ts ae peg 
, teristics. By Martha J. Ross Teel. Four now useless “him,” and passes on to the cme oe Be a eaaseoeanasnbannai 
t side, ‘ ¢ 4. I Mect 1 
seas. $3 net. next conquest and annexation echanica 
ulator iS Be a Jaen; QO LIT DOMAEKEC SOSDRONKSCRA 9? SOS DOMOKECC o B) 
oe B deere pes Ursins. By Maud Crutt- though she sounds, Caria manages somehow SF _ Oe so SUVS CRT G ODN UINESS ef 
turer. | well, Dutton. $3.50. » Peme TT 
quack frsen H a shed ae “ to seem real and strangely likable. The 
RADE ORN. y Alfred Alovsius ore , ‘. hel a 
) : : earnest Young Men’s Christian Association- P bl h d N N ] 
d the | Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schus- . = ust uolsne A Cw Ove 
» and | ter. $4. ers, little golden boys, and made-to-order 
; college poets are less fortunate in the matter By the Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Drama of vitality, although they make a sufficiently . 
ne Court Masque. By Enid Welsford. amusing background for the ambitious a - 
word | Cambridge University Press (Macmillan). Caria. The book takes itself lightly, with LOUIS BROM P IELD 
| goes IGHTEENTH-CenTuRY Frencu Prays. Edited its introductions, historical interludes, chap- 
(con by Clarence D. Brenner and Nolan A. ter names, verses, and mottoes, and it would Author of “Early Autumn,” “Possession,” “The Green Bay Tree” 
aa Goodyear. Century. $4.25. be ungracious in return to take it too 
HE ArT oF Pantomime. By Charles Aubert. seriously. 
n the | Holt. ; 
st, the fa~apian Pays From Hart House THEATRE - 
. ¥ ; i On, = ‘ . . . 
ctual- | Edited by Vincent Massey. Vol. II.  Mac- POK 0’! 1OONSHINE. By ALBERT FRED 
(sus- | millan. ERICK WILSON. Dodd, Mead. 1927. $2. 
litable PUPIES IN THE ConTEMPoRARY TuHeEaTrE. By If you sito have felt affection for a 
. a John Palmer. Little, Brown. $2.75 net. book you will feel that way about “Pok 
4 ; ~ ° m ° 
The |. Puysicat ConpiTions oF THE ELIZABETHAN O’Moonshine.” Who ever has considered 
De . , cen ° ° , x . . . 
a Pustic Prayxot se. By William J. Law- New England as material for whimsical 
wie ence. Harvard University Press. $1.50. treatment, who has dared! Mr. Wilson has 
> . 
. ° done even more, he dares to say that reality Q) M A N 
iscien- E : > lags an. W 
onl conomics is more romantic than illusion, and he con- 
oe forKERS’ HEALTH AND Sarety. By Robert vinces you. The realtors of this Island of 
world ge “2 = Macuilian. $2.g0. Manhattan had better watch out, for if this Stirring, deeply human—filled with hard realism and 
* [xe Pusric Desr. By L. V. Birch. ial. . rane Jew Yorke ss = ’ . 9 5 4 — 
ot cst Bees Wessve > gr aay goes on, New Yorkers will be making an strange, passionate beauty—this story surges forward 
. SS) MA? AL . vy 1aWaré . , 4 : ‘ 4 P4 ¢ 
ig nor | Woods and Clarence B. M : rane exodus to New England or wherever their from its first line to surpass in excitement, warmth 
0aS 3 . enc . Metzger. $. . e e . “¢ : C Tk 
kconomic DEVELOPMENT se a ‘aie "g . particular Pok O’Moonshine is. and significance anything Bromfield has yet done. The 
ME} F NITED popes , 8 , ; 
ates eas as Ye — oo Gooc z ; charac yrecedented 1 »Ticz 
cture, | States. By Iszac Lippincott. Appleton. Be gging the author’s pardon, he writes : - 1 Woman” is a character unprecedented in American 
1c, of | $3-50. in the Irish manner and, to his reader, no ction. 
? + * . . . . . 
$ not, a writing is happier. Though this simile may i ao 
fying Fiction be used to describe the author’s style, his 443 4th Avenue FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York . 
% pen characters are distinctly of New England. 
ry the FALTACRES. By Leste Ret. Dutton. ‘ ar as rT ey ee ew Sr > IREINK EC Ree. * 
tzler’s } 1925. $2 . No other locale could quite produce Chris- © 6 OST URESC XS OBOUUKSS PROC BE ol ihts : BEL Ao OF 
i +. a ‘ ‘ topher Cooperstone’s Aunt Emily. Listen 1 
ive US | The second book of a young Canadian oe tke ” ; 
y be- uthor, “Saltacres,” is more remarkable for sip ‘ 
‘hnitz- fis extraordinary style thz its J 
nary style than for its story. A My Aunt Emily is not given to humble en- 1 8) ance 






erhich _ comple =ctletion of sounding treaty. She makes the usual New England 
“at — has seldom been offered in one gesture toward the doctrine of free will, but it is the extraordinary amateur 
c10Us- folume. From the “frail herald of morn- is of that i ki f t - : 

, . s 0 at particular kidney frequently em for e 
ntelli- no on the first page to “the shadow of ployed by good Christians toward reluctant detective —— or th 
a— tO maturity” which, unfortunately, “had sat” Turks. New York police the mystery 
— ipon one of the characters as a child, and ~ ; a 7 . P surrounding the murder of a 
orabi¢ is still sitting on him as the book ends, Mr. tot 2 0 ey ee © Bee famous Broadway beauty — 
nature as you will have the pleasure of finding. 


one of the most baffling cases 
in police annals — 


Reid’s style is a continual surprise and de- 
y the jicht. The love story of Ethleen Jacquith 
he opens wanay a 0 rp taygPag- eget Cooperstone, native of the Vermont Hills 
» of ‘ long, and complicated by the fact that canaies to New York to live in a “mahe- 
light she lives in a most unpleasant house in the ; . : 


marshes. Those who are interested in such believe stable in = make believe alley - he ana 
n the capture that elusive something called in- 


: a things may trace the subtle manner in which eae He is d 1 back Vv 
qaqa ‘ ° . . 3 orce ¢ > erm 
he poisonous airs of the marsh influence the apr ela al se Gage SE & Tee 


ary b...: 2 + the tad . >mi ; 
rat heroine,—and to no good, either. by the indirect methods of Aunt Emily who 
loca- has no objection to stables nor alleys, but 


You have no misgivings about Aunt Emily, 
and there is more just as good. Christopher 








ch an SAINT IN IVORY. By Lorine PRueEtre. wants them to be real. 
yredi> Appleton. 1927. $2.50. Don’t think that just because this is a D 
for it With a care and scholarship amounting to whimsical story there is nothing to bite your By S. S. Van Dine 
recall levotion Miss Pruette has reconstructed the teeth into. ‘There’s a plenty, and when you ; 
man’s fife of St. Genevieve of Paris in her new have finished reading it, you'll probably “There’s a good book!” says Wm. Allen White. “It should 
and ook. The background is France in the swear you love turnips, too. But find out sell a million!” $2.00 at all bookstores 
with- kign of Clovis, a period of transition and about that for yourself. . : 
alhees teehee. dhities tir the SAE 00 tee (Constnesl on tnat igs) CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Th N B as Murper in THE Maze. By J. J. Conington. Farm Income ano Farm Lire. Edited by is never so home ely or sentimental as SOME nent,’ 
_~ it Cw OO S Little, Brown. $2 net. Deight Sanderson. University of Chicago of EL. Tw thou; gh B. L. T. at his beg Don: is 
xe ° Derours. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Little, Brown. Press. : ; could turn a phrase or prick a bit of ection 
F iction $> net Tueory or Macuines. By Louis Taft and buncombe quite as well “The Child Mevne 
$2 net. : ; : : e as , e 
, Tue Irisu Sparrow. By Will W. Whalen. B. A. J. J. Kersey. Pitman. $3.75. Geile to Geeanar.” by “Evee,” bee « 
ed from preceding page) : — . By John Roberts. Pit- “ aaany, SY Sree, le © 
‘ p » pase Herder Book Co., 15 South Broadway, St. Coat Carponization. By John Robe it rloriously as follows: 
£ S$ Ss >. rr 
: $7.5 5 2 ungrol 

THEIR TRADITION. By G \ Louis, Mo. ee ee Sa © , : , 

Littl B ove & sUY RAWLENCE. Sinners Go Secretty. By Anthony Wynne. On Beinc a Girt. By Jessie EB. Gibson Mac- speaking of the German, one his me 
-ittle rown 1927 $> . é va . ‘ P ‘ 
> ~ B9SZs. 94s Lippincott. $2. millan. Must note the all-important fact are fc 
Th a sincere piece of work, care- Tue New Macutavecut. The History of Mr. CATALOGUE OF THE HiNpbusTANI MANUSCRIPTS That he has ceased to be a Hun He pa 

. ’ . : ‘ r . 4 . ™ oi ‘ ° 
fully d but except for the character Polly. Marriage. ‘Tono-Bungay. By H. G. iN THE Liprary oF THE INDIA OF << oF Since signing the Locarno Pact. Agnes 
) HT Fo) ” ‘alle Blumhardt for Tniversity 
y it-aunt Alicia it doesn’t come off We (Sandgate Edition). Duffield. 4 vols. a . oo r Blumhardt. Oxford University The story of Charles who started writing § poetry, 
' / ent ress. $6.75 Id” B Leslie’ 

t th ot? P r er . 1; ?9-50- 1S s - 4 y ars { eslie s 
If th of the characters had her vitality Meats et By Dmitri Merezhkovsky. Dut- Tas Mesnue Eucsnn Geman. Scribner remini cences “at eight or nin e old? Lesli 
thin would hay been different, but so : ; $8.50 is a beautifully executed conception. Wef should 

s ‘ < ton. $2.50. eth fe “1 ,  £ eet ‘ 
_— Mr. Rawlence’s story Lover’s Starr. By Sibell Vansittart. Mac- ApveNTURES wiTH Curisr IN LaTin AMERICA. like Mr. Knox’s fish, also, : but M 
It j » ate of three generations living millam. $2. , By Bishop George A. Miller. Abingdon. $1 And fish that turn a rosy pink— far. 

nt hadow ot the tradition of “Ch < Tue Murper ar Crome House. By GC. D. H. Srorm Figurers. By J. D. Whiting. Bobbs- From sheer false modesty, I think— It 1 

lenger,” th cestra tate in Wiltsl ind Margaret Col. Macmillan. ll Merrill. “Way Down in Tennessee” reminds parison 
1g est estate 1 shire, ‘ RS ; oe a 7 ; : : ae 
Englar The vounvest , , Carrain CAVALIER By Jackson G ImmiGranr BacxGrounps. Edited by Henry the recent Fundamentalist unpleasantnes by Get 

6 . i ‘ i > generation make . . , ser. ei l ley ° “se 4 

very puny efforts at rebellior O Baal Scribners. $2. wt Faicaia. Winey. By J “The Stately Homes of England” is perfect; | which 
puny efforts at rebellion ne els —" id ‘ Jor ‘ARO! HwaAIN GANG. B , . 
’ ’ ’ : . : EXTREME OCCASION. By A Dixon. Dodd, Tue N ru Ca INA 6 AIN GAN af The stately homes of England Leslie 

hat Is not much the strength of the Mead $2.50. F. Steiner and Roy M. Brown. lr ity : ; - j 
Chall ‘ ' ae eli sd Senntts aa +, How.beautiful they stood Heaven 

nal udition as th own weakness Curistmas Books By Charles Dickens. Ox- of North Carolina Press. $2 e es oe 

} 7 } : > " Before their recent owners Mayna: 
f charact which frustrates them ford University Press. 80 cents. IL: ra hed th f 1 . B: 
P 7 lriauishe the 700d. 
S h hes been dos with +i ae Tue Passionate ‘Tree. By «Beatrice Sheecp- | hilosop Reliiquished them for goo 
( I ee one I this then : 7 a P c ‘ A V 
e ating ne. ti shan Harpers. $2. ae “Thestylis,” a dirge for a _ departing fo \ 10 
: ' F a Sen = Curckens Come Home tro Roosr. By Dorothy Duns S By C. R. S. Harr - ‘ook, is as good a retuning of an old have 0 
treatment than it finds in Mr. Rawlenc l ‘ Harpe é- Uni ty Press. 2 vol $15. ‘ ee ; ‘Wie w “Poppy 
wok t h | 1 nt t Or vnc , Wau 7 B pong’ a M Primi Ma By John Murphys Oxtord lament as we have rece ntly seen. “The opps 
mn o , iny ere le gets impa , ; ALLS , oan C ‘ RIMITIVE VIAN. y 0 sehr pry x 4 ——_ ° 1 “T)re 
tient with th thor’ | I : = rae a ” ati University Pres $5 Rhyme of Stout Men in October” is allur. | “Drean 
with the author’s peop t is im way. $2. a ss ‘cely British. T of the parodia though 
ri bh fee] that theirs ' saslieton Fes Ocrosus of Panis. By Gaston Leroux. SCIENCE AND Puitosorpuy. B; Bernard ingly British. The matter of the p wrodie ange 
wl wert nough to tl | Macaulay. $2 Bosanquet. Macmillan. is amusing, but they are poor as parodies g&Ve" O° 
heal vera ! | ’ Bevonp Benaviorism. By Robert Courts “Labor and Art,” however, is better thanf Mangar 
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: New York: Grant Publications. $1.50. a alt Ss malate os » New | Maynar 
’ Crime on Tors Roa Foreign ' ‘I eae ve Hi Sases, fy Ries. Biviesad eg >. 22 oe ria oe - aidecs 
¥ Hk RIGHT ro be ry. >) 4 i Then there are “To J riumph > and “4 aoes 

by | H Du DruTscue STAATSFINANZWIRTSCHAFT IM Ru 1. Harpers Blow f England.” to mention two of th agree 1 

, or Wngviand, t nent the 5 
SHA By u Ha KRIEGE Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt Man’s Wortv. By Charlotte Haldane. Doran. | ii ea a Ey cases M 

H M ‘ (Yale University Press). $2.50. ee » sie 

I i I ( } \y $> Die STAATSVERWALTUNG DER BeseTzTeN Gt Licut, More Licut. By James Francis Coo There is a suavity about the best English egg 
} $2.50 ; ) ; i d eectior 
\ Bace P By Hult Fuo pieTeE. Vol. I. Belgien. By Ludwig vor Dorrance. $1.50. light verse, a satiric langor, that is char. r Pad 

iH Vi $ Kohler. Stuttgart Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt PLATONISM AND THE SPIRITUAL Lire By acteristic The best American light vers} adr 
aN Hira By R Geurn (Yale University Press). George Santayana. Scribners. $1.75. is, in general, more boisterous. And Eng. § PPOPer 

I Hux (Modern Li La France Perpue et Rerrouvée. By Pierr land seems to have no such tradition as that Ccholic 

Lafue. Paris: Plon. . P — Va ee e outesnd.cale eemouc 
Tn I B 1) VW ANATOLE France ET JEAN Racine. By Gadr oetry of E ig " I le Id w verein the out-and-out cent 
; ; , a ead . 7 sentimental springs from the same pen that JP": 
H $ tes Hons. Paris: Colin. PELAGE By A. E. Copparp. The ‘a ; : , If she 
R ( By D D } ° Gold Sonst DP (The C . can be drily witty Such are the chief look 
7 by ted olden Cockere ress. re ~Chauce oad ; . _ . Sover 
i 3 ‘ ? 4] | : | listory H ‘ “Coe , * fen? oo differen betwe B. L. T. and “Ey iy Mr. 
I b $1 ead, 32 est 47th otree 1926 36 1 . ‘ yy wir. 
I M | » 7 Lagnvey as >, et = ; But both at their best yrime. d 
i D Tue Natrvurat Hisrory or Revorvurion By This is a beautifully bound and printed } tall 
Lyford P. Edwards. University of Chicago a “1 ; | hy 
. y ; book of poems, illustrated by Robert Gibb- : : ” bd og . ’- rar .Ethese bo 
. » M By J W Press. $3. eee ial te Meek Dilek Ot THE BOOK OF MODERN CATHOLIC] |.” 
; j nys. S nade rec 1talil. fF. saci ‘ . = an olic we 

; \ Paceanr or Inpia. By Ad uM , , , VERSE. Compiled by THEopoRE May.f-~ '. 

Gres anes By ¢ P P Houghton Mifflin Coppard, as is generally known, is a dis- Holt “ee poetry i 
ate : n. , : : . . NARD. folt. 26. $3. ; 

D Democracy IN THE ANCIENT Wortp By 7 tinguished writer of short. stories. His =e ‘ poetry, 1 

Hk. DANA I Hudd Dorg R. Glover Cambridge University Pre poems, also, have some distinction. Here AN ANTHOLOGY O: CATHOLI( nard me 
7? IOFTS es . 4 : . - 

B (Macemillan.) are country staves and philosophic songs, POETS. Compiled by SHANE LesLtt }“There i 
. , ora : | ves : | 7 free verse of pliability and cadence; the Macmillan. 1926. $2. he says, 

) ~ . ° - - ° . 

R ge D nternationa experience of life, the observation of In a fashion these two anthologies com-}most fy 
SROA ‘ By / p y , G 1}, a . : : A c 
_ ‘ é ' . Ture Paruway or Peace. By Rob Mek nature Sometimes in a _ phrase, in a plement each other. Shane Leslie goes §separatio' 
i i M By J. S. F D Macmillai clenched statement induced by rhyme, back in his collecticn to the Anglo-Saxon Juniversal 
> ra . P : . . . 
SAFEGUARDING AND PrRoTECTIO By Fra flashes keen beauty. For the most part this and the Medieval, to Cedmon and ¢€ yne- § manner 
His M » I. By Mea P D W. Hirst. Macmi ig a rural singing waking dim echoes, and, wulf, Gower, Langland, and Chaucer. All §may be, 
$2.20 en though the workmanship of the poems is of these, states Mr. Leslie, acknowledged § poetry, ; 
Gray Sneeti By D P Hary * a 5 deft, the personality of the writer is in no the Holy See. Mr, Maynard begins — a S« 
*RINCIFI F SELLING Y IL. »v u ° ° . 6 ¢ “ a 
‘ a P I po , ; otis : : - sense conveyed with that impressivene Mangan, Griffin, Hawker, “Father Prout,” Bsist, not 
i! Ry ta / £ 1 , aw ‘ . . ° 
“wat R f ; H ' H By A bad , . through which his stories convey it. following down through Adelaide Procter JPagan or 
4 E« ' y [ Ht oF \ n D 4 ¢ . : 
- EES . —— an atmore, Faber : , e r 
I o net i $2.50 MOTLEY MEASURES. By Bert Lesron = 2"4_ Patmore, Faber and de Vere, to con- hi =. 
ae eet ll temporary Catholic poets, English, Irish, Jinformed 
RK. nopt. G2 a ° 
oneeuin POEMS OF IMPUDENCE By E. V and American. Leslie’s and Maynard’s fwhich git 
Kn Doubled Py »y a volumes overlap with the consideration of }sometimes 
= ' Wa x ( eda age 27 o2 7 ° 
Mx XX XX NOR. on 7 eee. 9 . a number of poets, nevertheless; for in cor- |The sam 
| | | | ¢ ; jnterestine ‘ompare 1e ies 3 “ 4 : : ca ae? 
1 t BI ; r a — leh we 7 sidering the Catholic Revival and the Irish }Catholicis 
. ' ° ' ’ led so por “~y c a . , . contribution, for instance, Leslie naturally taken. A 
a es or ; se Me "é : bl - includes Newman, Hawker, Faber, Patmore, }two anthi 
- Pea — ates ro es > be a I — Gerard Hopkins, Tabb, Francis Thompson, (idea that 
volume. “Motley easures,” by B. L. B eT = r j , 
‘ , . } enson, Griffin, Mangan, de Vere, Led- verse. 7 
Jacket dD: sign was first publishe do as far back as 1913. widge, and so on. beautiful, 
The new edition is introduced by Ring pia! . ’ hdd and 
oa ' 4 Mr. Leslie’s is the more exhaustive intro- 1d anc 
Lardner. B. L. T. was probably the most ; 2 eee Catholic 
: “ edd r duction to a work which he says indicates |‘@tholy 
beloved of our “colyumists” and the dean - : . oe Sees 
“ott: tar ee ae ‘s.. but the outlines of a series of separate |! ext! 
of his profession in his time on the Chicago Dine : F Ie 
a % collections that might be made “from the |: 
Tribune. And we have gone no farther . ‘ - -) PAINTE] 
. . . medieval writers or from the classical . 
A NEW C H EA P EDI ] IO N his book than the fourth page when we . ‘ . Al sare 
4 ‘ ° ur “ " temples of Dryden and Pope, or from the Hlustrat 
strike “Canopus,” one of the most famous 1 ld £ ' f th } ee: 
: o i‘ modern leraids anc attermat e — 
OF TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS of his verses and a perfect achievement of . = . - oo 4 . 
— ea , Oxford Movement. Mr. Leslie’s is the se. 
its kind. Memories of the old Bull Moose holarsh; , ‘ch Catholje RED SKI 
" : 7 = - ; scholarship concerning the rich F ic . 
(The only authorized American edition ) days stir in “Battle Song,” and “On the —<_ ws , M Ys is th | a Illustrat 
ey. ° +48 ° . ast, Mir. Vlaynards 1s the ic e : : 
Eve” not otherwise distinguished. “The f , renee hi , i . le ; ast Tl 
. . , . 2 ir superior poet in his modern selec $. n 
reer + eins Cussed Damozel,” from the Woman Suf- — I : oe 7 seers ce 
1] 4 \ y | a TY Y ray WMAT I . oa ‘ths i : Mr. Leslie ends with those of the ’nineties, KS Tro 
4 f 4 A | 4 4 frage days wakes a faint smile for the és Poa ‘1 
|e 4 si J ] Adsis A Nata J Wilde, Dowson, Johnson, and Beardsley, : ! 
fellow-suffs whose names under his section “The Literary Move- , 























By Samuel Butler Were sweet as caramel— 
; Millicent, Pansy, Rosalys, : 
‘The reader finds something interesting and often something valu Phyllis and Christabel. Mellel 
ible on every page The style is so closely packed with thought that “Bygones” returns us to the period when ‘ H 
it produces constant intellectual delight.” Cubism was new. So does “The Height of piteet f th seen 
$.80 WILLIAM LYON PHELPS the Artistic,’ “Art Insurgent,” and ‘Post- oO e€ , 
Impressionism.” In some of these, Taylor Fi 
TI DIIRYT LG I sh TT) took his cue from former masterpieces and Se TR 
{ I i y p L RI LE LAN D adapted them to his uses. Naturally this alcontents 
book includes topical pieces, and the life y A % 
By IV. H. Hudson of the topical piece is rarely long. But a 
ais ; counsel like “Faith Serene” is good verse : ay Sets } ie 
“it is well worth while to bring out a special edition of ‘The Purple as well as wisdom. “The Jester of Yester- Min *: ae wes 
Land.’ Hudson's work is of great and permanent value. He pits year,” the last four lines to “Vague set ainaie ores Foo 
the priceless gift of seeing with the priceless gift of so vividly setting Memories,” his —— version of “Nothing {His a colorful oe ie | love 
orth wl it he has seen that others likewise may see hy say Wear, “Meditations by - Mossy Stone,’ aa 
a) THEODORE ROOSEVELT “Let Not Ambition Mock,” all are excel- 
lent. In his second section he strikes out 
he new American FVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—New Jacket—New such pleasing statements as “Lord Byron 
Binding—Same $.80 price! was eternally Farewelling.” “To Lillian 
Russell” is delightful, “When the Sirup’s 
Perhaps the best thing an instructor could do would be to put in the student's on the Flapjack” a fine condensed parody, 
rgelly “ . re > the EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY and duly swear “To What Base Uses” a lusty jab at 
1 t ud any ten ad lib ; ; el - : 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY journalism, “The Dinosaur” one of _ his 
very best. Then also, among the most 
: : ’ trenchant of B. L. T.’s work is “The Bards 
Send for the new Everyman's Catalogue We Quote” and the admirable “Lay of St. 
a ‘ Ambrose.” The “L’Envoi” to the book 
) reprepy a, woon . a endearing. 
E. P. DUI LON & CO. 681 Ff ifth Ave. To turn to Mr. E. V. Knox, his verse 
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ment,’—-with Joseph Mary Plunkett, Mac- 
Donagh, Tom Kettle, and Ledwidge in his 
ection “The  Irish,”—and with Alice 
Meynell and Dora Sigerson Shorter among 
Mr. Maynard’s collection is 


the women. 
ally, but 


yngrouped and arranged alphabeti 
his more modern selections, rich in variety, 
are for the most part very well chosen. 
He pays a quite proper tribute to our own 
Agnes Tobin, an artist of the first rank in 
poetry, who certainly should appear in Mr, 
Leslie’s section “The Holy Women,” as also 
should the greater Louise Imogen Guiney, 





but Mr. Leslie’s vision does not reach so 


far. 
It is interesting to trace certain com- 
parisons. Mr. Leslie chooses seven poems 


by Gerard Hopkins, Mr, Maynard five 
which are all included by Mr. Leslie. Mr. 
Leslie confines himself to “The Hound of 
Heaven” by Francis Thompson, while Mr. 
Maynard adds “Assumpta Maria,” “To a 
Poet Breaking Silence,” and “The Making 
of Viola,’—while our own choice would 
have inclined to “To a Dead Cardinal,” 
“Poppy,” “The Mistress of Vision,” and 
“Dream Tryst.” As to Alice Meynell, 
though Leslie includes six and Maynard 
seven of her poems they agree on only two. 
Mangan they though 
Mavnard adds the “Siberia” Leslie 
Johnson they do not wholly 
Dowson still less. In both 
An in- 


mR 
agree on entirely, 
eg 
which 
does not. 
agree upon, 
cases Maynard includes the most. 
excusable omission on Leslie’s part in his 
section “The Irish” is the name and work 
of Padraic Colum, to whom Maynard pays 





proper tribute. And we were under the 
impression that Dorothy L. Sayers was a 
Catholic poet. A small volume of her 
poetry in late years struck us as remarkable. 
If she is of the why is she 
overlooked by both 
by Mr. Maynard? 

A talented friend, bending an eye upon 
these books on our table remarked, “Cath- 


communion 
anth logist » espec ially 


olic poetry? Nonsense! ‘Truth is truth, 
poetry is poetry. There is no Catholic 
poetry, no Protestant poetry!” Mr. May- 





LESLIE 


nard meets this objection at the outset. 


“There is such a thing as Catholic poetry,” 


fhe says, “and to deny it is to commit that 


es COoln- 


1e Os 


o-Saxon Juniversal 


1 Cyne-§ 
or. All 
V ledg d 
Ns a 
Prout,” 
Procter? 
to con- 
~ Trish, J 


ynard’s F 


most fyndamental of critical errors: the 
separation of literature from life, Every 
conception produces its own 
manner in art. So we may say that there 
may be, and indeed that there is, a Pagan 
poetry, and a Mohammedan poetry, and 
even a Sceptical poetry; and that these con- 
sist, not of verses necessarily dealing with 
Pagan or Mohammedan themes or the gen- 
eral subject of Scepticism, but of poetry 
various philosophies, 


informed by these 


which gives to them, sometimes clearly and 


tion of sometimes vaguely, a special tone and color. 


in con- 


iturally 


The same 
ie Irish } Catholicism.” 


taken. 


claims must be admitted for 
We think the point is well 
And no one should approach these 


itmore, /two anthologies with the entirely mistaken 


mpson, 


re 
, Led- 


verse. They enshrin 
beautiful, some of the most robust poetry 


lea that they contain only devotional 


some of the most 


intro. old and new in the English languaze. The 


dicates 


Catholic contribution to Enelish poetry ha 


sparate { been extremely varied and exceptionally 


ym 
lassical 
ym the | 
f the 
is the , 
atholic 
»f the ; 
ctions. 


ineties, ,' 


rdsley, 


M ove- j 
en 


ll 
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PAINTED SHORES. 


By Carrsseé Crospy. 


Illustrated with three Watercolors by 
Francois Quelvee. Paris: Editions Nar- 
isse, 1927. 

RED SKELETONS. By Harry Crospy. 
Illustrated by Alastair. Ditto 
Th are two beautiful 


ind expensive 


ks from the press of Lescaret in 1 


HULBERT 
FOOTNER 


A ‘ale of glamorous ad- 
venture in the far North- 
west, related with Hulbert 
Footner’s notable pift for 
love story and suspetse. 


A 
Backwoods 
Pr 

















The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of 


LAMBERTON BECKER 
books and questions of like nature should 


be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


Earle Walbridge, whose “Romans a Clef” 
the most successful examples I 
a bibliography that the general 
reader will read for tis 


° > ; 
is one Of 
a 





own sake, sends me 


librarians in 





these additions to the list of 
Action: 
| ie seems to me that the closest ap- 
proach to the apothesis of the libra- 
rian occurs in Gilbert Chesterton’s recent 
novel, ‘The Return of Don Quixote’ (Dodd, 
Mead). You will recall how Michael 
Herne climbed to. the top shelf of the 
library at Seawood Abbey, ‘hoisted himself 
on to the shelf, in the gap left by the book, 
and sat there as if he were a new and valu- 
able folio presented to the library.? Some 
practical-joking guest carried away the 
ladder, but it made no difference to Herne. 
He stayed there all day and all night bon- 
ind never 


ing up on the Troubadours, 


t 
noticed the difference. The librarian’s pe- 
culiar intimacy was the Palaeo-Hit- 


‘A story was current of an incautious 


with 


tites, 
professor who had repeated idle gossip 
against the moral character of the Hittite 


princess, Pal-Ul-Gazil, and whom the libra- 


rian had belabored with the long broom 


used for dusting the books and driven to 
take refuge on the top of the library 
steps.’ ” 


“The fictional librarian,’ Mr. Walbridge 
“for whom I have felt the great- 
should not 


goes on, 
est fellow-feeling, although I 
go so far as to say that our cases were ex- 
actly parallel, is J. Austin Stoner, private 
librarian of the Ellermans in W. E. Wood- 
ward’s ‘Bunk’ (Harpers). Stoner left the 
catalogue department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and ‘became a hermit for fif- 
teen years. His hermitage was the library 
of a popular athletic club. Here he sel- 
dom saw a human face, and after years of 
isolation, he could hardly restrain himself 
from acting like a shy, feral creature when 
inyone entered the library to look at the 
World Almanac.’ Mr. Woodward describes 
him as a ‘thin and wiry man of fifty, with 
a pointed pepper-and-salt beard and child- 
ish blue eyes. He wears rubber overshoes 
and a chest protector, kéeps a diary, and 
says “By Godfrey” when annoyed.’ Then 
there is, of course, Monsieur Sariette, libra- 
rian of the Esparvienne library, in Anatole 
France’s ‘Revolt of the Angels,’ who might 
qualify for a figure in Judge’s series of the 
World’s Most Pitiful Cases. Under his 
supervision not so much as a single leaflet 
had been lost from the library in sixteen 
years until the inquiring angel Arcade be- 
it. Then 
librarian in Steven- 
whose life was devoted 


Rhine 


gan to make hay of 
Doctor Gotthold, the 
son’s ‘Prince Otto,’ 
erudition and 


there is 


to two things: wine. 
There is a chapter on the librarian in fic- 
tion in Edmund Lester ‘The 
Library and the Librarian,’ and I am told 


Pearson’s 


on the best authority that some of the traits 
of the 
of the Hoppergrass’ were derived from an 
to the 


inexcusable that Chesterton’s libra- 


sanctimonious crook in ‘The Voyag 





profession.” 
It is 


an should so soon have slipped my mind 


a lovely one; and there is a librarian 
in one of Anna Robeson 

lished before her name was put to them, I 
think it was “The House on Smith Square” 


3urr’s stori 


; pub- 


he shows a surprising ease with manu- 
scripts and illumination in “The Great 
House’ in the Park” (both Duffield). Frank 
Hudleston, author of “Warriors in U 
” (Little, Brown), is librarian of the 
War Office, and at the back of this spark- 
ling volume of irreverent snapshots of 


y | - 
famous generals there is a chapter on the 


librarian’s professional amusements and 

‘asions that is as good as the reat of the 
: : ‘ ae 

Dale Warren of Houghton Miffin savs. 

“why don’t you tell M.P.F. that the 


z 
of Samuel Merwin 


heroine 
forthcoming “Anabel 
Sea” (Houghton Mifflin), is a New Eng- 
ind librarian?” Watch out for this, then; 


t is promised 


story of an 
firures in 
stories of the sum- 


House,” by 


as an amusing 
And a librariar 


of the best murde r 





r, “The Murder at Crome 
G. D. H. and Margaret Cole (Macmillan) 
not ina lethal capacity, but giving a little 
idvi to a detective. This story begins 


with a faked photograph found between 
library book, and if this 
lishment is not the London Librarv I miss 
absorbed 
sweetness of that charming institution. 





my guess; it has just the mild 


Washinzton, D. C 


history of 


is inter- 
medicine and the 


C.F 


estéad m the 


cures used for human ailments, particularl, 
in the Middle Ages. “The witch doctors 
of the less civilized races do not appeal to 
me so much as the activities of the more 
scientifically trained peoples.” 
667F you will read Woodbridge Riley’s 
“From Myth to Reason” (Harcourt, 
Brace), a history of the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge by way of magic and gen- 
eral guesswork to our present state of mind, 
you will see that it is hard to say just when 
people do become completely civilized in 
matters of this sort. Why, there is ma- 
terial in Dr, Morris Fishbein’s “Our Medi- 
cal Follies” (Boni & Liveright), and J. J. 
Walsh’s “Curse: the Story of the Cures That 
Fail” (Appleton), for a suspicion that some 
slight credulity vet these 
United States. : 

Yes, a perusal of Lynn Thorndike’s ‘“His- 
tory of Magic and Experimental Science” 
(Macmillan) is enlightening; this is in 
two fat volumes crowded with informa- 
tion; W. H. Rivers’s scholarly “Medicine, 
Magic, and Religion” (Harcourt, Brace), 
is about primitive peoples, and there is of 
course a good deal about curing in Frazer’s 


lingers even in 


“The Golden Bough” (one-volume edition, 
Macmillan). “Arabian Medicine,” by 
Donald Campbell (Dutton, two volumes) is 
an authoritative work especially concerned 
with its influence on the Middle Ages. 

It is exhilarating somehow—though 1 
don’t know just why it should be—to find 
someone who really believes in witches, like 
Montague Summers, “History of 
Witchcraft and Demonology” (Knopf) has 
been followed by a “Geography of Witch- 
craft” (Knopf)—these are fascinating 
works, and so is M. A. Murrav’s “The 
Witch-cult in Western Europe” (Oxford), 
though they bear only indirectly on_ this 


whose 
,’ 


witches being more proficient in 
curing. Indeed the one 
nearest to 


subject; 
killing than in 
book that 
real answer to this inquirer is “The Magic 
of Herbs,” by Mrs. C. F. Leyel (Harcourt, 
Brace). This is one of those 
long and painstaking effort that are des- 
tined to be read with desultory delight; a 


comes the giving a 


results of 


hammock book, or for a corner by the fire. 
It tells about potions and philters for love 
or swift removal, about cures of all sorts, 
perfumes, cosmetics, and poisons; alto- 
gether it is great. “The Mystery and Lore 
of Perfume,” by C. S$. J. Thompson 
(Lippincott), devotes a large \ 
one side of the subject; another and larger 
work that applies directly to thi 
is “Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy: the 
Curious Lore of Drugs and Medicine 
through the Ages,” by Charles H 
(Lippincott). Mrs. Leyal’s 
long bibliography that would be helpful. 


lume to 


question 


book h 


V. D. L., New Orleans, La., asks for other 
books like Barrie’s “Little White Bird” 
about children but for grown-ups. 

T HE type and pattern for all these, so 

far as I am concerned, is Kenneth 
Grahame’s “Golden Age” and its continua- 
tion “Dream Days” (Dodd, Mead); these 
records are worth a bale of psychology; 
look, for instance, at the report on reading- 
habits, with each child choosing or being 
chosen by a specialty such as the fauna of 
the American continent or the history of 
the British 


ficiency in it that seems to outsiders posi 


navy, and arriving at a_pro- 


tively uncanny. Now that is sound stuff 
There is “The Golden Scarecrow,” by Hugh 
Walpole (Doran), not so well-known as 


Hamlet” 
than 


his “Jeremy” or “Jeremy and 
(Doran), but begining even younger 
these famous child-novels; in “The Golden 


” 


Scarecrow” the author really does get in- 


ide the mind of a baby. I read it when 
I was more closely in touch with a baby’ 
mind than I am now, the infant in ques- 


tion having grown up on me. , 

E. F. Benson has a real child in “David 
Blaize and the Green Door” (Doran) and 
the rest of the stories about thi 


If school stories may be included th 


i fairly long list in which Eden Phillpotts? 
“The Human Boy” (Macmillan) would fig- 
ure, but I infer that for this list tl - 


limit is to be sooner 





let in “Peter in Process,” by Olaf Bak 
(Dodd, Mead), the doings of a ten-vea 
old boy in the West of Ireland with ] 
Quaker grandparents, complicated by Tobia 
the . It must by all means include 
“Barrie Marvell,” by Charles Vi (Litt! 
Brown), one of the small but sure-to-live 
collections of actual children in print. To 
this collection’ additions are being slowly 
(Continued o next page) 


























Westward Ho! 


O UR trusty bird, the Phoe- 
nix, has taken flight for 

the summer months, but 
he feathered his nest well be- 
fore he left. Stored up against 
his absence are columns of 
genial foolery, written in the 
jocose vein that descends on 
the vacationist seeing leisure 
and irresponsibility stretching 


before him. 


But we are not writing mere- 
ly to announce that the Phoe- 
nician has flown. No, it is be- 
cause he is winging his way 
toward the coast and toward 
a rally of wit and wisdom. 

* * * 

‘Have you ever heard of the 
Bohemian Grove? And of the 
merry that 
there? In that enchanted spot | 
the grave become gay, the lit- 
erary and the artistic disport 
a brotherhood 


cohorts gather 


themselves in 
of jollity, and quip and prank 
are the order of the day. The 
Phoenician will send us tidings 
of them. 


* as ok 


And when the meeting of 
the Bohemian Club is over he 
will still have much to chroni- 
cle, for the Californians with 
whom he is to pass his holi- 
day are, many of them, writ- 
ers and poets and artists. 
There will be good, interesting 
stuff in his messages from the 
Coast—stuff that we think 
you will enjoy. 


* a a 


Perchance in the hurry of 
your own departure for the 
summer holidays you may 
have forgotten to send in a 
change of address to the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 
If so, and you don’t want to 
risk missing a Phoenix Nest, 
or if you think some friend 
of yours might be interested 
in seeing what you don’t want 
to forego, just fill out the 
coupon below and the con- 
tinuance of your own Review 
will be insured or your friend 


will receive a sample copy of 


the paper as you indicate. 






THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


‘ 


Please send. my [ez t 














If you send a sample copy to 
this friend of mine who is reeliy 
interested in books you may find a 








new subscriber. 
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Points of View 


Dr. Rickert’s] Method 











Ilo the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I read the Saturday Review with interest, 
and, although I do not always agree with 
ill that’s ever said in every article in it, I 
have until now been able to refrain from 

ying to express my feelings. In the num- 
ber of March 12, 1927, however, the 
remarks of Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., 
unent Dr. Edith Rickert’s “New Methods 
fo he Study of Literature,” a ugh 
to make me wish to burst into print t I 
na 

I am one of those unfortunate creature 

hose personages so utterly lost to 
ul ition ofr th ink nt rhetoric, 
Oo tely secure from th ipact of 
inv ¢ nal delight in literature, as to 

' my soul to the demon of scien 

ind tak t cou ort und Dr. Ricker 
I 8 ay as well conf the full 
x iy and iy that | 

















y enjoyed the courses I am sure 
y intensiy tudy of Walter de la 
la “The Liste ,”? taught 1 mor 
) \ rt than I had learned in ail 
y us study by the older impressior 
rod I will admit rtainly, th 
Lig n of D Rickert’s method 
t it deal of ¢ rt. My 
‘study of “The Listeners” was not at all a 
th , Dut it occupied a rea pa t of one 
! t then, I did t feel tha 
i ! nat l h sub t Br f, l tt ! 
Id (1 itistical t D 
M t nd ag h 
I I in il l ft ton 
) ) I felt my 
) ) i tl ju ! “What pla 
' t | m of thi 
tf , yor t 
uch vith of an intell 
( t! vel ina nt 
I I lo ied 
t ! ht o7 ni t) by 
th f beauty, h_ really 
| nd prol 1 study of an author’ 
may pio leed As a 
f ct, I feel that no one can apply 
1) I h i ) on ot 
) vy | ary iblem concerned 
to Ww u nding them productiv 
of ( | ith ) t of literary ippre 
1 nap] V I ved Trom th 
? thu ? 1 h most ot 
tur employ Dr. Manly, in h 
“Introductory Note” “N VIethods fo 
th tudy of I rature” ha \ va 
ve x ed the val of tl method 
wh n Lys, 
I I i to every student wh« 
t m | that iwa n tl 
| 1 the percept ot m 
t ! a ~6vreally§ surprisi: mann ‘They 
1 crit i pow . the Capacity I 
t npla and the m triciou 
" joying the fi und the t And 
be t methods of 
ana I of 
lite t 1 < ible only to 
rea V themselv i literary ift 
n ‘ lar in the ry pi 
Dr. Rick s herself sufficiently modest in 
h un for the value of the methods 
Sh iVs, 
( < i we itterns be s irated int 
t tra f whic thev at com} i Can 
subt traced to their ree If se 
r by mechanical mea at first 
t tion to look for th definit 
yualit » literature can be analyzed, 
to < iin effects as due to rhythm, 
tl und, others to imagery, others to 
t i i it oft w is, othe to 
th ’ >t ought, or t tl 
pla t V le words on tl pa If 
t » shall w ot 1 tim b 
tit th impressionistic, hit-or-mis 
r-himself method of approaching 
literat t attitude of the sensitive expert, 
keer ve to every varying phase of the word 
patterns in which the soul of literat 
be In t possibility of such a result lies 
th tification of the scientific method 


As for Professor Donnelly’s remark that 


Dr, Rickert “forgets the obvious fact that 








languas purely conventional,” I should 
like to refer him to Violet Paget’s “The 
Handling of Words”—a book in which h 
will find that quite another position may 
be taken; he will probably discover that 
Dr. Rickert has been relying upon founda- 
tion far other than her “excellent imagina- 
tion.” ° 

As a teacher of English literature, I must 
bluntly disagree with Professor Donnelly’s 
remark “any method of studying literature 
which leaves out composition as its final 
goal is not literary and istic.” Very 
likely f the reasons we find it so hard 


understanding 


and appreciation of literature is that we 
teach too much from the point of view of 
composition. Composition is certainly not 
the final goal of our students any more than 
learning to make dishes is the aim of an 
interested collector of fine china. Most 
students will never write more than very 
casual All of them, however, will 
read, and their,best preparation for that 
activity will be an acquisition of that 
“attitude of the sensitive expert, keenly 
alive to every varying phase of the word 
in which the soul of literature is 


letters. 


patterns 
embodied.” 

May I be allowed to express a hope that 
Professor Donnelly will take Dr. Rickert’s 
work seriously enough to attempt to apply 
some of her methods. He may find them 
invaluable in providing a background for 
an intelligent litersture. 
\s for the work involved, if the methods 
do nothing more than disabuse the student 
of the pernicious notion that the making 
of literature is delightfully easy and entirely 
dependent upon inspiration, it will have 
been very profitable, Writing books is un- 
doubtedly very hard work, and the sooner 
the sophomore who fancies himself a poet 
because he has invented an_ original 
it out, the better it will be 


appreciation of 


metaphor finds 
for everyone. 
Profe 


In answer to sor Donnelly’s state- 


education is a 


ment “What is wanted in 
Ph.D. degree for creative work,” I must 
say that it seems to me that the connection 


between scholarship and authorship can 


never be more than a dispassionate attempt 
on the part of scholars to make clear to 
new authors what old ones have done and, 
f it be possible, how they have done it. 
Ihe creative art must ever lead; the 
tudious art, follow. This axiom the true 
holar knows very well, and if he allow 
h lf, now 1d then, a smile or two at 
the ange literary devices of a young 
author, the new man has but to produce a 
really literary effect in order to wipe the 
mile from the critic’s face and to make him 
tudy with reverent care those very artifices 
which he earlier scorned. Perhaps that is 
the whole point of Dr. Rickert’s work 
Perhaps she is trying to find a method of 
tudy which will give to him who can 
nev write and who has no desire to write, 
1 power of keen delight in the finer shades 
of literary art She may reach forward 
to the time when true artists will have a 
large, intelligent audience Her methods 
may look to the oval of that reproach 
cast at us by many a lonely poet of the 
past—that we, the listeners, did not appre- 


ciate their work in time to help them and 
to stimulate them toward further reaches 
of power and finer results of toil, At any 


own of Dr. 
. - 


methods for the study of litera- 
Professor Donnelly and 


rate, from my experience 
Rickert?’s 

I wish that 
icher of 


every other t literature would give 


them an honest trial. 
MartrHA F, Curis. 
Crane Junior College, Chicago. 
| 
A Demurrer 
lo the Editor of The Saturday Revie uw: 
SIR: 
Your editorial on “The Ground of 
Criticism,” in the July 2d = issue—which 
has just reached me by roundabout mail— 


speaking of “What Mr. V. F. Calverton 


‘Spangarn-Croce, 
fact 


refers to as the 
Carlyle-Goethe theory’,” overlooks the 


that H. L. Mencken first employed the 
phrase (with a dash amidships instead of 
the in his “Criticism of Criticism 








of Criticis His e 
however, did not point out the circle drawn 
by this highly sponsored notion that the 
should ask: (1) What is the artist 
striving to express? and (2) How has he 


” 
m nine years ago. 


say, 


critic 


expressed it? 


For how shall the critic discover what 
the poet has tried to do? Mr. Spingarn 
warns that “One caveat must be borne in 
mind: the poet’s aim must be judged at 


the moment of the creative act, that is to 
say, by the art of the poem itself, and not 
} 


by the vague ambitions which he imagines 


he hi ray] j : . 7 7 
to D his real intentions before or after 
the creative act is achieved.” The validity 


of this warning, for it seems sound, leaves 


determine the intention from 


the critic to 
the expression, then to examine that ex- 
pression to see intention has been 
This absurdity did not go with- 
nor did its 


how the 
expressed ! 
out immediate challenge, im- 
plications entirely escape the ardent 
for Mr. ; 

specifies: 


sponsor ; 
Spingarn’s next sentence further 
“For to ate a work of art is 
the goal of every artist; and all questions 
i rd to his achievement resolve them- 










selves into this: Has he or has he not 
created a work of art?” 

All of this is a circuitous path to reach 
nowhere; but Mr. Spingarn travels farther 
to find less. For it is in the second section 
of the same essay that he reaches the con- 
clusions with which your editorial draws 
to its close, that all expression is art; 
whereby he wipes out the very interrogation 
he had earlier set up as the touchstone. 

Surely such target no longer merits your 
shafts, Mr. Mencken, in his paper, sug- 
gested, that the function of the critic is 
to serve as “catalyzer” between the work 
of art and its public—a year before T. S. 
Eliot declared that the poet is a “catalyst” 
between the inchoate impressions and the 
poem. Perhaps the only “theory of 
criticism” which will find general agree- 
ment—discarding the scientific patter of our 
time—springs (as do Spingarn’s two sexes 
of criticism) from “grandfather Sainte- 
Beuve,” who declared that it 
function of the critic to read, to love, to 
understand, then to express (and hope to 
communicate) his love and understanding. 

JosEPH T. SHIPLEY. 


was the 


Orleans, Mass. 


Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


made: “The Child’s House,” 
McMurchy (Macmillan), for 
here to stay. This is by a 
he little girl is completely 


but steadily 
by Marjorie 
instance, is 


Canadian, and t 


alive. Forrest Reid’s “Pirates of the Spring” 
(Houghton Mifflin) is another such; in 
his “Spring Song” (Houghton Mifflin) a 
nervous child’s tragedy is involved. A book 


-if strictly accurate 
in painful 


of this latter sort may 


rve as warning or example 


there is, for instance, 





» situations; 





neurasthenic 
d straight 


the pitiful tragedy of the 
child, apparently sound but head 


Delafield’s “A 










for destruc tion, in E. N. 

Reversion to Type” (Macmillan), and the 
touching story of “One Little Boy,” by 
De Selincourt (A. & C. Boni), b these 
books, make a detour from the main line 
of thelist. [he autobiographic studies 
of Anatole France’s childhood in “My 
Friend’s Book,” “Little Pierre,’ and the 
rest are as reliabie in psychological matters 
as they are’ charming whether the actual 
facts are straight or not. ‘To the company 
of real children in fiction belongs George 
Madden Martin’s “Emmy Lou” (Double- 
day, Page), and not long ago came Mazo 


“Explorers of the Dawn” 


roup with 


ge), 
De La Roche’s 
(Knopf), which belongs in the 
“Dream Days;” it concerns three 
i nine, “left in charge” after 
ther dies and, their father goes on a 
Kipling’s “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 
is the classic of inisunderstood, boarded-out 
children; in Mary Borden’s “Three Pilgrims 
and a Tinker” (Knopf) there is a family 
about by the 


er ee a 
littie DOYS 
from fi to P 
their m« 


journey. 


of little creatures buffeted 
changes and chances of rich parents’ love- 
affairs. 

I think A. A. Milne’s “Winnie-the-Pooh” 
expresses as no other book has done the 
child’s unconscious for himself as 
a sort of deus ex machina to the toys, 
animals, and other creatures of the nursery. 
To the world, so weak and fragile, to 
the toys the child is a protecting power; it 
is always all right so soon as Christopher 
This is one of 
will 


respect 


Robin arrives on the scene. 
several good reasons why the book 
outlast us all. 


G. W. P., Los Angeles, Calif., says in 
answer to the call for stories to tell to 
children from four to ten— 


6é Y children loved, and now grown, 

still quote from, Sara Cone Bryant’s 
‘How to Tell Stories to Children’ and 
‘Stories to Tell to Children’: sixteen years 
ago we bought these books, but it would 
be a misfortune if they were now out of 
print (Note: Indeed they’re not, and there 
are several other volumes on this order by 
the same author, Houghton Mifflin publish- 
The stories themselves are 


ing them all). 
and 


gathered from many 
authors, all specially selected by a woman 
who had made a study of telling stories to 
children. The ‘little jackal series? from 
Hindu legends is irresistibly humorous 
Again, ‘Little Epaminondas’ was read and 
reread till anyone in the family could tell 


lands, times, 





it verbatim from memory. . And the 
best part is that they are so_ perfectly 
adapted to the mind of the small child. As 
I sit and turn the leaves of these two dear 


mist of happy memories 


little volumes, a 
rises around me, and my four little chil 





are back again clustered around me, list 
ing with delight to these beloved tales.’ 
G. W. P. suggests also “Playdays,” by 


Sara Orne Jewett, and Susan Coolidge’s 


books for girls. To these I must add 

other old favorite without which I coy 
not have kept house, Laura Richards’s “T, 
Golden Windows” (Houghton ~ Mifflin 
Can it be that these adorable apologues a 
out of print? For I do not find them 
the catalogue. I have just re-found a 

of stories about a very little girl that I uy 
to love when I too was very little, My 
Stowe’s “Little Pussy Willow” (Houghty 
Mifflin); she plays in the country, maj 
houses with bits of china and the like. Ty 
new books might be added to the list q 
edifying works for the very young, lat 


given here. One is “Little Folks fro 
Etiquette Town,” by Laura R. Smi 


(Whitman), short stories and pictures: J 
other is “Making Mother Happy,” 
Bertha B. Trall (Gabriel), rhymes wi 
pictures of fat and smiling young persoy 
This artistry in poems and _ illustrations 
nothing much, but they do float i 
moralizing with which little people put y 
so politely. Yes, believe me they do; it 
touching to see how they really like to] 
led along the path of absolute virtue 4 
people who have lived long enough to shg 
many of the qualities with which they a 
descendants. 





trying to endow thei 


W., Denver, Col., asks for colle 

translations of modern Frenj 
poetry. He has “Fleurs-de-Lys,” edited a 
translated by Wilfrid Thorley, R. ( 
Savage's “Casements,” J. T. Shipley’s “Mo 
ern French Poetry” (Greenberg), and “§ 
French Poets)? by Amy Lowell (Hought: 
Mifflin). 


66 EW, BUT ROSES” (Brentano) 
collection of unusually — success 
from the French by Engl 
from Spenser to Symons and Ald 
y, edited by Alfred Brickell. Wilf: 
Thorley’s other collection is “A Bouqu 
from France?” (Houghton Mifflin); th 
are a hundred poems with text and transl 


C. £. 


tions of 


translations 





tion on opposite pages. “The Mode 
Book of French Verse” (Boni & Liverighi 
represents seventy-three poets from 


eleventh century to the present, in Engl 
translations. In Arthur Symons’s “T 
Symbolist Movement in Literature” (Well: 
there are English versions of forty- 
poems. “The Book of Love,” by Chari 
Vildrac, has been translated by Wit 
Bynner (Dutton); these poems celebrate t 
love of everyday things, of the world, 
life—of everything honest. Helen Lou 
Cohen’s “Lyric Forms from France” (Ha 
court, Brace), is the only collection I kn 
that gives a comprehensive view of 

field of refrain-poetry, with an account 
ballades, char 
triolets, V 





and use of 
royales, rondels, rondeaus, 
lanelles, and sectinas, and an anthology 
examples of all these in English 
Amone them are several of the best transla 
I pity am 


the history 





tions of famous French poems. 
one who writes and yet has never so mu 
as tried his hand at one of these forms; 
he has poetic power, so much the _ bett 
but for the deft handling of these delight 
ful measures a special kind of skill is need 
and trying for it is fascinating. Paul Ve 
laine’s “Poems” (Duffield) are translated b 
Gertrude Hall; there is a selection of ni 
teen poems by Emile Verhaeren in 

“Poems,” translated by Alma _ Strette] 
(Lane), and his “Afternoon” is in an et 
cellent English version (Dodd, Mead). T 
plays of Rostand are in two large volun 
(Macmillan) and in these the lyrics are 








English verse. 


that uf 


NCE more I must. break 

about not looking up quotations Fe 
E. E. F. S., Paris, France, asks for t 
verse, and for obvious reasons I'd like ' 
have it myself; she must know the auth 
before she can use the lines: } 


Every day, every day, my Guide says to - 
Are you ready? 
And I say to my Guide, I am ready. j 
And my Guide says, March. 
And to the end, one day more, I mar h. | 
Oh, every day, every day, am I ever 
On the ever-diminishing way, to the é ) 
the end. 
The rest is silence. 


I think I will paste the first line of 
on my desk alongside the letter-paper. Th 
there are two stories called for. L. W. 4 
Morganton, N. C., says that some six ¥ 
since there was published in some Americ 
magazine a story called “From En rland * 
America” or a like title. F. 4. B., Né 
York, is anxious to find a story of an @ 
plorer who after months of sunless di! 
became ill and was revived by a shaft | 
reflected light produced by mirrors. This 
story, but 





in anecdote, not a_ short 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


FINE BOOK MAKING 

PPARENTLY the term “fine book 

making” is not clear in its meaning to 
many book buyers. There is a small but 
influential number of collectors who are 
interested in the books produced by the 
special presses, and such book designers as 
William Morris, Bruce Rogers, and Daniel 
Pp. Updike. Many publishers have taken 
advantage of the interest created by such 
book makers to sell an imitation product, 
frequently of little or no merit. 

In the current number of The American 
Collector, Paul Johnston discusses ‘The 
American ‘Fine Book’ Bubble” and under- 
takes to define what he regards as a “fine 
book.” His formula is so clear and com- 
prehensive that it is worth noting. He 
says: 

“The quality, which should be found in 
every good book, is that it be suitable to 
the use for which it is intended. No matte: 
how many other good features that it may 
have, without this essential fitness it is of 
little value. It is obvious then that, with 
very few exceptions, any book which lays 
claim to even a small degree of excellence 
must be readable. 

“1, Type: A good clean form of letter 
will be required. It can allow no 
tricity which might continually call the 
reader’s eye from the words which are con- 
veying the writer’s meaning to him, It 
be set with readability as the first 


eccen- 


must 
consideration. 
“2. Paper: Rag paper must be used if 


the book is expected to last. This can be 


had in both hand-made and machine-made 
form. 

“3. Presswork: In the printing of the 
book, black ink must be used. The type 


color must be of even tone, and this 
maintained throughout the 


page 
tone 
box yk. 
“4. Sewing: 
The 


tapes or cor 


should be 


A detail in the binding of 
a book. book should be sewed on to 
| Is. This is rarely done in 
America, even in the best of the fine books. 
“;. Binding: Cased books 
strength and books which are worth 
and using, should be bound. 
a bound book come from 
No machine ‘ been in- 
far as I know—which will do 
With the invention of the 





have no 
keep- 


Very 


any 


ing, 
rely does 
lisher. 





has yet 
vented—so 


book binding. 


America from lack of use, book binding has 
become comparatively a lost art, and our 
only hope of having bound editions of 
books is that of a machine invented to do 
the work. 

“These are the physical features which 
should be found in every well made book. 
They are, as you see, aside entirely from 
any elaboration of the treatment of the 
typography, or of the binding. Books 
should be decorated only after these con- 
siderations have been fulfilled, and then 
only when the character of the book lends 
itself to, or demands such treatment. A 
little deliberation on these points of a 
well made book cannot fail to reveal (a) 
that practically none of the so-called fine 
books of today, in America, contain all of 
these qualities, and that less than half of 
them contain any of them; and (b) that 
it neither necessary nor desirable that all 
books should be finely printed and bound.” 


DE SOTO’S TAILOR BILL 

N the concluding article of the series 

which Dr. Rosenbach has been con- 
tributing to The Saturday Evening Post 
on rare books and book collecting, he has 
this to say ot the New World’s first tailor 
bill so far as known: 

“Within the past few months I found 
and purchased the first tailor bill in the New 
World. It was the original invoice sent 
to Hernando de Soto in 1536, several years 
before he made his momentous discovery 
of the Mississippi River, The bill 
dated from Lima, the City of the Kings, 
which had only been founded in 
There were forty items listed, bolts of the 
finest black velvets and satins, yards and 
yards of scarlet taffeta for linings. Can 
you see the great conquistador flashing his 
way through some primeval jungle, clad 
like the king’s courtier that he was, even 
in the wilderness. But to me the most 
startling thing about this bill of $1,400 for 
month’s raiment is that it 
How the tailors of Fifth Avenue 
over this relic of their 
predecessor! Perhaps some way will be 
found to make a facsimile of the first 
receipted weapon of their trade. It should 
be hung in every tailoring establishment 
along the Avenue as a gentle reminder to 
tardy patrons. But although the clothes 
and the tailor who made them, as well as 


was 


eet. 


one was~-—"Te- 
ceipted! 
would = gloat 


with the name of Hernando de Soto, the 
discoverer of the Mississippi.” 


A NEW HAZLITT VOLUME 


FAIR-SIZED volume of fugitive 

journalistic essays written by William 
Hazlitt has been gathered by P. P. Howe 
and published by The Dial Press in a second 
series under the title “New Writings.” In 
his first volume of “New Writings” Mr. 
Howe confined his selections to- the con- 
cluding two years of the essayist’s life. In 
this second series he has wandered through 
the rest of his career, gathering up thirty- 
nine articles that escaped former editors. 
Only three of these articles have been 
previously indicated by earlier writers on 
Hazlitt. The book opens with a “Pros- 
pectus of a History of English Philosophy,” 
referred to by Mr. Birrell in his volume on 


Hazlitt in the English Men of Letters 
Series. This article was found among 
William Windham’s manuscripts in the 


British Museum. Following this are some 
overlooked contributions to the Morning 
Chronicle. Then sixteen — short 
dramatic criticisms from the London Times. 
As companions to these criticisms there are 
ten introductions to the drama. These are 
prefaces to plays issued in Oxberry’s “New 
English Drama” which Hazlitt had 
tributed to plays not mentioned by him in 
“English Comic Writers.” The remaining 
five pieces were secured from various odd 
sources. There is little here of special im- 
portance and yet the reader who cares for 


come 


con- 


Hazlitt will find the volume interesting. 
Of course the Hazlitt collector will want 


it whether he reads it or not. 


A MONROE MEMORIAL SHRINE 
RRANGEMENTS have been made to 
establish a Monroe Memorial Shrine 

at Fredericksburg, Va., that will house the 

greatest collection of Monroe relics in this 
country. A few Lawrence 

Gouverneur Hoes, who is a_great-great- 

grandson of the fifth President of the 

United States, purchased the property on 

which the office stands where he began his 

legal practice and from where he was called 
to the post of Town Councilman, his first 
public office. The building will be restored 
so as to make it fireproof. Included in the 

Monroe collection will be the court costume 

worn while he the Court 

of Napoleon, his duelling pistols, the desk 
he used in the White House when he was 

President and upon which in all probability 

he drafted the Monroe doctrine, and wrote 


days ago 


was minister to 


Fredericksburg will have a _ shrine of 
national importance that will undoubtedly 
attract many visitors annually. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 

66 Ty‘ RANZ JOSEPH AS REVEALED IN 
HIS LETTERS” selected from the 

secret archives at Vienna and edited by Dr. 

Otto Ernst, will be published by Methuen 

of London this month. 


et Ss 


Tributes to Robert Burns, the Scotch 
poet, were paid on the 131st anniversary of 
his death, July 16, on Central Park Mall, 
under the auspices of the New York Scottish 
Societies. 

se 


“Historical Trials,” by the late Sir John 
Macdonell, which has been edited by 
Professor R. W. Lee, will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. The 
main object of the book is to build up a 
comparison of legal procedure in different 
ages and countries, and at the same time to 
draw conclusions as to degrees of civiliza- 
tion and humanity revealed by the conduct 
of such matters. Chapters are included on 
the trials of Socrates, the Knights Templars, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Giordano Bruno, Galileo, 
Servetus, Mary Queen of Scots, Katharine 
of Aragon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and trials 
for witchcraft. 

we MS 


The purchase of the schoolhouse declared 
to be the one in which occurred the incident 
described in the poem, “Mary’s Lamb,” has 
raised the question anew as to the author- 
ship of the poem, Miss Sarah Hale Hunt 
claims the authorship for her grandmother, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, for many years editor 
of Godey’s Ladies Book. She says that her 
grandmother’s reputation for veracity was 
never questioned, and she has presented the 
Boston Atheneum with a copy of Mrs. 
Sarah J, Hale’s “Poems for Our Children,” 
Boston by Marsh, Capen & 


published in 
which “Mary’ 


Lyon, in 1830 
Lamb.” 


" contains 


ee 


Tames Monahan, formerly of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, is installed in 
charge of the Century Company’s publicity, 
vice Joel Townsley Rogers resigned. Hi 
a Red Moon,” published three 
years ago, is now being dramatized by 
Milton Silver, co-author of “The Mystery 


now 


“Once in 




















casing machine, about a hundred years ago, the customer who wore them, have all long innumerable letters, documents and _ state 

book binding became very unpopular _be- since evaporated, Juan Ruiz, the tailor’s papers. When the restoration is completed Ship” at present on Broadway, and there 
cause of its comparative expense. In name, will live. It is forever connected and all the documents and relics installed, may be an early fall production. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS 32 COLLECTORS ITEMS - PRINTERS & BINDERS $3 WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 
_. AUTOGRAPHS THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS listed OUT-OF-PRINT AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
Er AB A : : — es books about the hist f N York City and 

ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of _ i® °F catalogue No. 151 all new and in perfect OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED at  Scate. Arthur B. Carlton, $07 Fifth Avenue, 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send condition, at 50% and less from regular prices. very lowest prices. We supply Libraries and New York 

fer price list. : Seokend i. see a INE , : no _ 
t price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi Free upon request Colleges. BANNER LIBRARY SERVICE, ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 


ton Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


20% DISCOUNT SALE.  Schulte’s Semi- 
Annual Cash Discount Sale will continue through 
New Second-Hand Prices. 


Following are with special 





August. 30oks at 


few bargains dis- 


count of 20% already deducted. These prices 


only when cash accompanies order. Shakespeare’s 
Works, 


$1.60. 


Complete $1.00. Count Grammont’s 


Memoirs, 


loo illustrations), 


Seven Seas (over 
Winifred Stephens’s 
Soul of Russia (colored plates), 8o0c. ° Book of 
volumes, $1.60. Budge’s Book of 


Chesterfield’s 


Ships of 
$1.60. 


Wonders, 2 


Dead, 3 volumes, $4.20. Letters, 
volumes, 


United 


Harper’s Encyclopedia 
(latest 


History 


$4.80. 
History 


Hausrath’s 


edition, 1o vol- 
New ‘Testa- 
Lingard-Bel- 


edition), 11 


States 
$7.20. 
ment Times, 


loc’s 


6 volumes, $6.00. 
of England (latest 
Maupassant (Unabridged edi- 
$5.20. Reliques 
Saint- 
Modern 


Reader’s Shakespeare (extra large type edition), 


History 
Yolumes, $20.00. 
tion), § volumes, 


English 


Simon’s 


Percy’s 


Poetry, 3 volumes, $4.80. 


Memoirs, 3 volumes, $4.80. 


19 volumes, $14.80. Free catalogue of 2,000 
Other bargains. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 


Avenue (Tenth Street). 





CIRCUS PARADE, $1.95; IBANEZ’ “MOB,” 
$1.90; Bromfield’s “Good Woman,” $1.90; God 
and Groceryman, $1.55; Oil, $1.90; 15% dis- 
fount all other books. Write for catalog of 
limited editions. Lieberman, 246 Fifth Ave. 





NATIONAL 


SEIFFERS sooxsetens 


832 Westchester Ave. New’ 


REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, New 
York City. 





GENERAL ITEMS 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert service. 


Open evenings. 


OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 
Slavery, the Civil War. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., New 
York. 


Catalogs on request. 





contains 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 


Chicago. 
LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
$1.95; Chinese, 
Dictionaries, 


ington, 








to all languages. Primers, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, ioc. 


$1.98. Languages, 3 West goth, New York. 


114 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 





OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 
most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 747 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 


THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. Brussel’s 
$7 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


- RARE EDITIONS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION. Its stock of Rare 
and Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by specialized 


catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price toc; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, 


free; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 2,463 


titles, illus., price Soc; No. 169, Autographs, 
4,472 titles, free. 
When in Boston, browse in Goodspeed’s. 


No. 7 and ga Ashburton Place; No. 5a Park 


&t.; No. 2 Milk St. 

READ WITHOUT BUYING! Rare, scarce, 
Out-of-Print Books; Limited editions and pri- 
vately printed items; Unabridged translations 
and Fine reprints; Anthropology, Biography, 
Belles Lettres, Classics, Curiosa, Facetiae, His- 
tory, Philosophy and Psychology. Through the 
evolution of an originally unique service, dis- 
criminating readers in all parts of the country 
have access to intriguing volumes rarely found 
yutside of costly private collections. A limited 
number of non-resident applications for mem- 
bership will be considered by the Committee on 


Admissions. Write for attractive descriptive 
leaflet, stating occupation or _ profession. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE PARNASSE, Trossachs 


House, 106 Northern Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Founded by the Originator of Esoterika Biblion 


Society. 


teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes, 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER. 1o titles, 
KNUT HAMSUN, all new with jackets ae 
issued, including MYSTERIES (just published) 
and GROWTH OF THE SOIL (the Nobel Prize 


book); also a study of Hamsun by H. A. 
Larsen. The ten titles, representing a value 
of $21.50, postpaid anywhere for $10.00. Bar- 


gain catalogues sent on request. 

Also Catalogue of Moderately Priced First 
Editions, Private Press Items and other col- 
lector’s books; mailed on application. 

YOUNG'S, 1413 Montgomery Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPECIALISTS — 
BOOKPLATES BY PRITIKIN. Individual, 
distinctive designs. Send for Reproductions of 
mv work. 1264 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Aabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, ‘The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. ; 

WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Literary adviser and editor. 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pictures, 
Maniecripts sold. GRACE AIRD, INC. 
242 Madison Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9744 


Live fiction j= 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 
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| l tiny book, } (marked on_ the American translation by Theoph:le James 
do hilling; but it comes Meek. We cannot say that we prefer it to 
k ow ) the King James version, We like “the 
Wit ( Shak little foxes that spoil the vines” much 
( pany Ru { Od etter, as poetry, than “the litt foxes that 
( Its > are despoiling the vineyards,” and that is 
\ sn easily translat It is th only one example. But the book is beauti- 
f nm ¢ , \ vy Jame ‘ fully made. It is simply one of the books 
‘Chamber Music.” translated for “The Old Testament, An 
| ha ) , | American Translation, » be publ 
] ti 11 Nigh " sept ber I} sper i edition 
( I We hav id song of Son has been prepared “for our 
reprinted fro ds in the trade,” and n Gara 

| vhich it appeared W mond, printed on Ivory Georgian, and 

quote | is uitab oul vered with St. Albans pap 
SI Wee] \ R n,” which W have started Conrad Aiken’s new 
“ vrittel l t 1g vel, “Blue Voyage,” and like it very 
Rain on Rahoon fall fp] ; abiee h ind so far as we have gone. As 
Where my dark’ lover li well as being a poet with power over the 
a ieee color ft words he is a shrewd observer. 
, Ihe people met upon the boat are con- 


ncing’ people; ind unde rlying the book is 


1 true zest for life fighting an illusion of 


oo If you grieved at the recent death of 
John Drew, did you by the wav ever read 
Dar wis, O lox / e and his “My Years on the Stage’? Dutton 


th publi h , and vou had better ret it 


ot has lal f you want to ill the man vividly 
”, ere net 3 bl The new book by Ernest Hemingway 
will be called “Men Without Women” and 
; ll be published in August. In it will be 





“a i le a —_ ‘kifty Grand,” that attracted wide atten- 
} Sits +) Celestial | tor ion when it 1 ntlv led off an issue of 
; » J as ae Sh Hae The Atlantic Monthly, to the sore con- 
Frat ry Va - imal ‘ fusion of the shade of the late Thomas 
May mt \ me 1, Nur y 4 Bailey Aldrich, And we are almost certain 
p ere f ! t lud h ven better ry that 
‘ al ; ippea: { in Seribner’s, “Th a 
istriou bea 
I 1 v and ne ‘ ea vhale of a tal 
} \ Jovce’s work in America Witter Bynner has announced to his pub- 
Chi f th most m ~ Enclish lisher, Alfred A. Kn pf, that his book, 
’ 
I 7 h, German, and B see “The Jad Mountain,” made up of 311 
te ww nothing of Americ ; ou Chinese poems, which has been announced 
- t] nas very year for five vears, will actually be 
idy early in 1928, exactly ten vears after 
So far as we have been able ¢ liscover he began the translations. The obstacle in 
t] Protest effected just exactly nothing the way of early completion lay in the 
Th ntleman referred to in it perfectly lithculty Mr. Bynner had in conferring 
I ded But the opinion of every sinele with his Chin collaborator. 
writer in the United States who know ny We should have mentioned ere this that 
} Lasse of 7 P rr ? , 1 
t } ff a is emphatic an Harold Vinal, the poet and publisher, has 
ea : 
I nnounced the incorporation of his business 
With Lap has been co ined Temp is Harold Vinal, Limited, and is further 
T} f numbers ar terestis Th happy to state that Mr. George Moreby 
editorial offices of ti snaite ; Peay: Icklom for many years head of the Edi- 
Bak Street, Lynn, Massachusett “ee torial Department of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
of th rly contributors ha én Bhavs has joined the new firm The address of 
Crane, R. P. Blackmuir of Cambride the new firm will continue to be 562 Fifth 
Ywor Winters, and Henry de Montherlant Avenue 
Th litorial comment in the numbers be The Saturday Review has already men- 
t 
fore us is a long continued analysis of the tion that Henry James has been selected 
comme lization of the artist in modern is the authorized biographer of the late 
A rr , V found much » oh Charles W. Eliot, and Houghton Mifflin 
and it needed now announce that they expect to publish 
, i : this biography some time during 1929. 
i Val ne Mi / \ . - , 
Tul Mr. James is a son of the late William 
UulV col } na I n ae sai = j 
, Ja , and a nephew of Henry James, th 
re pa rorn it cari quit l } | 
; : : rreat novelist He has long been asso 
t t l tising, 1 \“ l printed, ind : 
' tr ; , ited with Harvard. , 
ec a l comprehensive but . 
‘ In the new Sandgate Edition of H. G 
] r ng J bma - , ry 
Wells, published by Dutheld and Company 
] } lite of The | , th Rocky t ncluded four volumes, “The Historv of 
VIountain Magazin ves, W hould b Mr. Polly” and “The New Machiavelli,” 
glad to be placed on your’ mailing list “Marriage,” and *“Tono-Bungay.” The set 


ells for nine fifty 


ati “a ’ ‘ pf t A lwoanl « ) ; 
ith Phi f M k nds Wilbur Macev 5 


: ; r év Sfone has written u in 
) + " } ‘ } ] 
t tl I vin ynich Ww ha ! ve revard to i picture that ot fr id th 
{ t } C1ol So t mt ) i , : Y 
- ; QWERTYUIOPtician recently used to ilh 
n nn But M Ph p has had sinte 1 lichtful diary Tr ‘ 
is delig il diary. le picture 
' 
I . Tor ve 1 t ge; " : ; ’ 
- | is a howed H. G. Wells bending over the globe 
fOr Kal ot hast t witl } os d 
. . ’ with a pair of tongs The legend under 
! Wi Carn had lor oO e] > = 
f 1 | : he picture opined that Wells was “measu 
{ { r "? ) t M 1 ” 
: but 4a” he world “As an engineer, addicted 
] retaliat ‘ h , 
: quote him f on to the use of cal : 
ol pa } 
A \ s Stone, “I grew quite peevish at 
\ inne ‘ expla 
: end. He did t ” re th 
I 1 I ! 
V ‘ | with that instru nt! Nor did Dulac 
y 1 Mia ‘ 
CG ! 1 t how him as measuri but as 
” 
nm £1 , ! lid; . 7 : . 
I r tre n l t t Preluding his “New Essays and American 
+] —- oi de a ) 7 ; 
t ! 1 | Knew how to Impressions (Holt), Alfred Noves puts 
. three sonnets (save that the first, as printed, 
‘ has a septet rather than an octave) entitled 
\ t i 1 { i \ ! ‘ i 
. Our Fathers (1776-1926).” Tracing the 
: N it names of the signers of the Declaration of 
( » th Independen to their English sources, he 
{ \ f the Old Test 3 , : 
' { - 
\ \ I Wol t f Gald VW =f r and 
, 4 hy 
; 
. 7 + the Samscreet ver 
‘ ttl Old l foot Lee 
, 
: i 1 > , 
, ‘as I q John Hancock over the York- 
P Vi of Met Univ Ler to) 
é fells 
' T \ + Ni hy TY ; 7 ey — 7 ‘ P . 
ip \7 ¢, he Ut ; in Hart,—ask Rosalind tf he never heard 
f ™ one fod 2 7 ad } 
( R ' “ write, A song in Arden under the greenwood tree, 
\ n brochure of “The With rhymes as mellow as Meretone 
f whiel Solomon’s,” an marriage-bells, 


While Rudyard Kipling was in Brazil 
there was formed—but hold, how about 
that poem about the armadillo dillowing in 
his armor in which the Imperial poet once 
announced (if we mistake not) that he had 
“never reached Brazil” and that perhaps he 
never would, What price prophecy— 
with which aside we continue to remark 
that there was formed in London, without 
his knowledge, a society which is to bear 
his name and to be devoted to his works. 
The founders included Major-General L. 
C. Dunsterville, the original “Stalky,” Mr. 
G. C. Beresford, the portrait photographer, 
who is the original “MacTurk,” and Sir 
Herbert Warren, the President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


We are familiar now with the Literary 
Supplement to the Yale Daily News, but we 
did not know about the monthly supple- 
ment to The Daily Princetonian, entitled 
The Princeton Literary Observer, until a 
copy floated from somewhere to our desk. 
It is edited by David Burnham. It is an 
interesting eight-page paper. Mr. Burn- 
ham writes two of the reviews himself, 
The second is of “Orient Express” by Jo/n 
Dos Passos. Mr. Burnham refers to it, 
toward the end of his review as “Orient 
Transfer.” But this is not to be taken as 
any further indication of Princeton vs. 
Harvard spirit, Mr. Burnham was evi- 
dently thinking of some Manhattan express 
or other. 


Fulton Oursler, who has been extremely 
busy collecting royalties from “The Spider,” 
a spectacular Broadway success, is at work 
on a new novel anti-feministic in tendency. 
He thinks the modern girl is boyish-bobbing 
her immortal soul. 


\ divertingly original application for a 
job was recently received by The Saturday 
Review from one who must remain 
inonymous. But any magazine editor who 
fancies the spirit of the applicant will be 
furnished confidentially with his name and 


address upon evincing real interest: 


If you wish in this world to advance, 
Your merits youre bound to enhance; 
You must stir it and stump it, 
ind blow your own trumpet, 





Or, trust me, you havent a chance! 
—W. S. Gilbert, in “Ruddigore.” 
As I’m here in this world to advance, 
My, me rits I herein enhance ; 
Pm not flippant or filbert 
To imitate Gilbert, 
Though seeking a job with the chance! 
My tale can be read at a glance: 
Tis magazine work that I fanc— 
Y; Pm twenty-nine, single, 
With just enough zinele, 
4 fling at this thing to finance. 
Ask these* of my working expanse, 
My wisdom, invention, and stance; 
Then pla e to your credit 
1 lad who would edit,— 
Who'll work for a song,—but no dance! 
\ ! of References. 
We hear excellent rumors of a new 


novel upon which Compton Mackenzie is 
working. But he declares it will be at 
least six volumes long! Naturally he won’t 
have it ready for several years. His last 
was “Rogues and Vagabonds” (Doran). . 


eorge Barr McCutcheon, we see, has 
returned to Old Graystark with “The Inn 
of the Hawk and Raven.” More than twen- 
ty-five vears 10 he wrote the first of his 
iles concerning this mythical realm. In 
the new one he has a robber band (not a 
“rubber band”) in the mountains, and all 
that. He has probably been having an ex- 
tremely good time over it all. 
Blanche Colton Williams has very kindly 
nt us the following, from the Thackeray 
sh Museum, in London: 





Hotel, opp. the Brit 
Ss 





Rar port ytheby’s this afternoon. Low 
Lei Shakespea l were uf First Folio 
Edition, 1623; S nd Impression, Second Folio 
Edition, 1632; Third Folio Edition, Second 
I 1664; The | irth Edition, 1685. 

Bidding n at £1,000 and shot qu to 
£6,00« Gal Vi , who got the lot, looked 
! So did the auctioneer. 

Well, hooray for Gabriel! Gabriel 
evidently played his trump! 
THE PHENICIAN. 


—_<-— 
ERRATUM 

By an unfortunate error of the composing 

foom a dash was inserted in John Bennett’s 

poem “I Want an Epitaph” (run in the last 

sue of the Saturday Review) between the 

last line and the one preceding it, thereby 


decapitating the poem. 








The New Books 
Poetry 
(Continued from page 13) 
duced. Mrs. Crosby’s series of sonnets hi 
1 number of pleasing lines and a cert 
charm, Mr. Crosby plunges into decad 





in his own s 


and his predilecti 


less original. Naturally Salammbo 





Baudel: 
play their parts and furnish grotes¢ 





and Sappho and Salome 


co 


pucri¢ ( 


lastair but the fascination in this kind of 


thing expired with the passing of Beards 


ley and Wilde. Why the attempt 
citation? It is to assume an outw 


Mrs. Crosby has not entangled herself 


such tinselled trappings. Her sequ 
ceeds from the actual and is fresh 
own emotions. But again we wonc 
rorgeous formats of books that 


work never in any sense great, whil 
bly comes to us 





ereat work almost invari 

through the usual channels, or 

meaner dress than the ordinary ' 

ceive it. 

DanTe’s EcLoGves. Translat 
Brewer. Cornhill. 

Hero ann Leanper. By Broo/ VU 


hill. $1. 


Soncs or Four DeEcapEs. by Author 


enough. Athol, Mass.: Recluse Pr 


University oF WASHINGTON Poems. 


‘ ee 
Series. $2. 


Science 


Everypay Exrectriciry. By JosepA 
Macmillan. 

Srupies IN Optics. By A. A. Mich 
versity of Chicago Press. $3. 


Host-PARASITE RELATIONS BETWEE 
anp His INTEsTINAL PROTOZOA ] 
Hegner. Century. 

Tue Romance oF CHEMISTRY By 
Foster. Century. $3. 

Creation. By Edwin Tenney Brewste 
Merrill. $3.50. 

Tue SEVEN Seas oF Science. By 


Century. $3.50. 
Wuat Is tHe Atom? By E. U. da 
drade. Harpers. $1. 


Mopern Astronomy. By Hector Macphe 


Oxford University Press. $2. 
Francts Drake. By John W. Rod 
Francisco: Grabhorn. 


‘Travel 
WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON. 
V. Morton. Harpers. 1927. 


at resus- 


orn pose 


ence pro 


with her 
ler at the 


} 


enshrine 
the 


in even 


yublisher 


vu 
( 
H.G 
ress 
| 
R. [ ‘ 
‘ Uni 
N Man 


By H. 


$2.5 


TOURING ENGLAND. By Sypney R. 


Jones. Scribners. 1927. $2.7 


5- 


THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH AU- 
THORS. By Ernesr H. Rann. Dut 


ton. 1927. $2.50. 


Mr. Morton specifically disclaim 
attempted to write a guide book 
for a volume of impressions his 
You Go to London” leaves much 
sired. He has followed the plan 
plaving the city month by month 
ing in distinctive festivities in their 


s having 
but even 


“When 


to be de- 


, sketch- 


calendar 


order, depicting the life of the town rather 


than its points of interest, and t 
convey its mood and nature. Bu 
overweighted his narrative with tr 


rying to 
t he has 
rivialities 


rcOM 


9] 





in the effort to give it sprightliness, and he § 


has sentimentalized rather than chat 
His book is entirely undistinguish« d 
Mr. Jones’s “Touring Through E 


on the other hand, suffers f1 


ness. It is a good, workmanlike descripti 


of the different districts of Engla 
taining much that is informat 
making little attempt at general reé 


racterized 


ngland,’ 


nd, con- 
ive, but 


idability 


[The tourist either by foot or by motor 
who desires to discover the beauties ¢ 
English countryside and to irch o 
outstanding features of its various tow 
and hamlets will find “Touring Through 
England” a careful and usetul guide. B 
those many travelers who journey « 


again in books g 
through in the actuality wil 
read nf. 

Mr. Ernest H. Rann, i 
of English Authors,” has furnisl 














round they have once 








which this latter type of traveler will 07 
It is a discursive account of sections | 
England made famous by tl sidence of 
some of the country’s famous writers, « 
mdrtalized in their writings, with liberal 
quotations from their bo frequent 
allusions to incidents in tl It a 
pleasant book, on which love f 
literature, unfamiliar though he ma 
with the places described, can enjoy as D 
as the more fortunate person who has s 


them. 

Tue Roap to Paris. By Méchael 
Frank- i 

Tue Fr: B Bas 





Knopf. 
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